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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


American Bee Journal 
ist Nat’] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec14” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1914. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 


1acaline o9timesricaline — 
2c 12 (1 yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. ; 
Goes to press the 23d of the preceding 


gine 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 


PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1907. 


—_- Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Dominion of Canada, Department of Agri- 
culture, Central Experimental Farm. 
OTTAWA, Sept. 5, 1913 
Sir:—I am pleased to inform youthat the 
three queens were received in good condi- 
tion, and have been safely introduced. 
Signed) C. GORDON HEwirttT, 
Dominion Entomologist. 
Oklahoma Agricultura! Experiment Station. 
STILLWATER, Oct. 7, 1013. 
Your queen arrivedin first-class condition, 
and introduced her without any difficulty. 
Signed) Pror. E. C. SANBORN, 
State Entomologist. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-> Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 
This ceuntry, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





$2$ A MONTH 


buys a Standard Type- 
writer your choice. 
Late Style Visibles, 
Back Spacer. Tabula- 
tor, Two-Color Rib- 
bon. Every modern 
operating conven- 
ience. My prices lower 
than other cash prices 
Perfect Machines— 
Fully guaranteed. Ask 
for Special Five Days 
Free Trial Offer. H. A. SMITH 
230-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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FEATURES OF ADVANTAGE OF THE 


ROLLER ENTRANCE BOTTOM BOARi) 


1. It allows fee. ing 
during any time of the 
day or year—at mid-day 
or in mid-winter. 

2. It controls the mat- 
ing of the queen so that 
mismating is prevented, 

3. It settles the robber 
bee question as the rol- 
ler can be quickly turn- 
ed to bring the smail 
entrance into position 

4. It sifts automatical- 
ly undesirable drones 
out of the hive, and 
cages them inthe drone 
trap. : 
5s. It permits ample 

yentilation at the height 
of the honey-flow. : 
6. It can be instantly closed when moving bees in and out of cellars or from one yard to 
another. : ; 
7. It permits undesirable queens to be sifted out by screening the bees through the 
wire entrance. 
8. It prevents swarms from going to the tops of trees or away to the woods when the 
beekeeper is away. é ; . . 
9. It practically eliminates swarming, as the colonies usually show no inclination to 
swarm. Why,I do not know. : 
10. It is adjustable to make a shallow bottom for summer and a deep one for winter 
It contains many other valuable features which will be apparent to any beekeeper upon 
investigation, and if it isonce tried it will always be used. 
8-frame size, $2.00: 10-frame size, $2.50. Italian Queens, Breeders, $10 to $25. 


Nothing sold under $10. 


CHAS. G. SCHAMU 


INVENTOR AND, Box 48, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURER 














PERFECTION IN WAX RENDERING 


Has been reached by our process. Ship us 
comb and cappings, and secure highest 
returns. Write for prices and full information. 





THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


““The Busy Bee Men’’ 
204 Walnut Street 
Comb and Extracted Honey Wanted 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SUPPLY 
YOUR HONEY CUSTOMERS 


or en ene 


Fine White Alfalfa 


CAN SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY 
Extracted honey packed in 60, 10, 5, and 23 Ib. cans 
Send for sample and prices today 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 
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CEDAR WOOD 


Hive bodies, 8 or to frame, 25c each. Covers 
and bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- 
con foundation and Bee Supplies. 


FROFALCON QUEENS 
Everything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BARNES ’sscicey 





i . 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
toswarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


Bred in Separate Yards 


Untested, one, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $7.50: 25 
14.25; 100, $50. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8.00; 12, 
fis. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 


and 





Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., 


of the American Bee Journal, published 
monthly at Hamilton, [llinois. 
Editor—C. P. Dadant. 
Managing Editor—M. G. Dadant. 
Owner—C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders holding one per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or securities—None. 
[Signed] M. G. Davant, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this lst day of October, 1914. 
[SEAL. ] R. R. WALLACE, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission expires Sept. 21, 1917. 
GOING TO BUY 


ARE YOU *vanp2 


If so, get a copy of our Journal first. It has 
lands advertised in it from nearly every 
State in the Union, sothat you can find just 
what you want. It reaches 67,000 readers 
each issue. Advertising rates 2c per word. 
Send 20c for six months’ trial subscription. 
It will be stopped at the end of six months. 


Farm and Real Estate Journal 
Traer, lowa 








Bingham Bee Smoker 


new BINGHAM Nearly Forty Years 
BEE SMOKER On the Market 


Patented The original bee smoker was invented 
and patented by Mr. T. F. Bingham in 
1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. The Bingham 
Smoker is up to date, and the standard 
in this and many foreign countries. It 
has recently been improved, and is the 
all-important tool of the most exten- 
sive honey producers of the world. No 
other invention in apiculture has been 
so important, as little could be accom- 
plished without the bee smoker. For 
sale direct or atyour dealers. Postage 
extra. 





Smoke Engine... SS a ar tr ee inch stove, Weight 14 pounds, $1.25 
Doctor cca Perr er errr er ile ra mW 1% = .85 
Conqueror...... : = “8 a 1% 2 75 
Little Wonder........ : 2% = I a .50 


Two Largest Sizes With Hinged Cover 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








BEE -KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE 











— 


; " 
Phil. H. Graf, 
Canton, 0. 
9 L 


Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a-Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size. We have succeeded in getting this knife made in lots from gen- 
uine car-van steel. It is especially well tempered and keeps its edge remarkably. 
When ordering be sure to write exact name and address. Knife delivered 
within two weeks after we receive order. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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Untested Italian Queen-Bees : 


OUR STANDARD BRED 


6 Queens for $6.00; eS 
3 for $3.50; 1 for $1.25 iis 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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“Falcon” QUEENS 


Three-band and Golden Italians, Caucasians and Carniolans 


Untested, July Ist to Oct. Ist, one, $ .85; 
SELECT Untested, July Ist to Oct. Ist, one, 
Tested, $1.50 each. Select tested, 





1.00; six, 
2.00. 


six, $4.50; 
5.50 ; 


twelve, 
twelve. 


$ 8.50 
10.00 


All queens are reared in strong and vigorous colonies, and mated from populous nuclei. 
Instructions for introducing are to be found on the reverse side of the cage cover. 

A full line of bee supplies and foundation manufactured by us at Falconer, N. Y. 

Write for samples of our foundation and Red Catalog, postpaid. 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTERS :—C. C. Clemons, Bee Supply Co., 128-130 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
OTHER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

‘Simplified Beekeeping,’ postpaid 

W. T. FALCONER MFG. Cco., - 


Red Catalog, postpaid 


Where the good bee hives come from 


FALCONER N. Y. 








HONEY LABELS 


Owing to the many enquiries we have had for Honey Labels, we 
have put in a line of these for the convenience of our readers. 

Send for catalog, giving samples of labels with postpaid 
We also list Envelopes and printed Letter Heads. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


prices. 





Gleanings 








ONTIACENGRAING( 


PARES 
ENGRAVERS: ia 


542-5505. DEARBORN ST. 


2°) bal Vom -) Sel chue oiler \ciok 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








in Bee Culture . for 1914. 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 


whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all 


We believe 


we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1013, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 


their appreciation. 
plans for Ior4. 


We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 
For 1914 we shal! continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years 


In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 
We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cial number that we_ever published proved 
so popular as our February isth issue for 
1912. In getting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 
and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and to get together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March isth issue for 1912 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. In the two years that have elapsed, 
however. so much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
cial number on the same subject. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in Aoney-production, will tell of the value 
a bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepersrealize the number 
of beekeepers there arein every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic, 
and in addition to storiesof beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall havediscussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs, and in back lots. Wealso 
have a ¢rue story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance,and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and wonout. A 
good story. 


first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with one pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1— Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 
expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon, auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 


—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country. 
In 1014 we are going to make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields, such as the clover-belt, 1 exas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
getthem, but in this August 1st issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the marketin gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1_Wintering.— We have 


not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. Anumber of specialists 
are going to make experiments during = 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will 
published in this number. We shall nies 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1914. 
If you are now trying to make the most out 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot afford 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you. 


The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
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Special Club for Bee-Keepers 


You cannot buy from any source or at any price a finer 
combination of bee literature and general reading. 
The standard quality of both papers and books shown 
here, with the extraordinarily low cost, make a most 


attractive opportunity. 


y Y 


Y 





is unquestionably the leading agricultural and home magazine. 
800,000 homes in every State in the Union, Canada, Mexico, and foreign countries. 
in March, 1877. Contains from 32 to 80 pages, according to the month. 


paper, in large clear type, and freely illustrated. 





(October, 1880). 














The Farm Journal is cut to fit all subscribers, not only those of one section. It will be found 
equally valuable in Maine, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Oregon, or Alabama. 

It is timely, treating topics in season only. 

It is as practical as a plow and as full of meat as an egg; no dry theory. 

It is cheerful, full of life and humor; likes a grin better than a groan. 

It guarantees every advertiser to be honest, and was the first paper in the world to do this 
All medical advertising is refused. 

Few other periodicals, not even religious papers, can compare with it for cleanliness and 
purity. Consequently, it is the paper for children and young people. It never has to be carried 
out of the house with the tongs. 

The publishers spend all their time and efforts on the paper, to make it brighter and more 
useful. They publish no other periodical; FARM JOURNAL is not the tail of any kite. 

All is crisp, concise and boiled-down, with sparkles of wit here and there, and such a cheerful, 
Mustration from Biggle Bee Book happy, Sunny spirit throughout, that each page is an inspiration. You would hardly believe that a 
farm paper could be made so entertaining and readable. It is entirely unlike 


It goes every month into more than 






It was first issued 
It is printed on good white 























2 L h any other periodical in the world. ‘ 
- angstroth on the We confidently commend it to every farm and village home in America. 
8 We need say nothing of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, with whose 
. Honey-Bee excellent qualities you are familiar. Here are our great offers: 
. This . -“ - the oes books on Offer No. 1 BOTH FOR 
ees. ells in a simple, concise Bats ° 
manner just how to keep bees. It was Farm Journal & years ($1.00) $1.60 Biggle Bee Book 
> originally written by Rev. L. L. Lang- American Bee Journal ($1.00) 0 f the f er : 
i stroth, the inventor of the movable- thy ps aaa ° tehal Redon Sinaie in 
f frame hive in 1851. The book has been | Offer No. 2 ) ALL FOR tho puanenation of tho tee Get, and 
of brought right down to date by those Farm Journal 5 years ($1.00) $ it hs P - snc 4 ga 
r expert bee-keepers—Dadant & Sons— Biggle Bee Book . . ($ .50) | 2 00 cle aot yl vest eggs. be vomce Pio 
s. than whom there are no better nor American Bee Journal ($1.00) ? ee Se a 
y more practical bee-keepers in this or as 136 ee 4 
any other country. The book contains Offer No. 3 full ind. . Teed . ih wt ee ree 
ic nearly 600 pages. It is fully illustrated, Farm Journal 5 years ($1.00) | ALL FOR So sun neex. rofusely ilustrate 
b- d bound in cloth. Every topic i o years : with 65 half-tones from photographs. 
_ ‘ = Langstroth on the Honey- All ab lotion iieen eumeeel 
. clearly and thoroughly explained, so | cg ne Wren ag ope Me 
" that by following its instructions no ey a m eter , . , 
“4 one should fail to be successful with American Bee Journal ($1.00) ine ee Cae 
1 oe. Fae, pepe, Se Offer No. 4 (Best of all) using honey, complete list of honey 
ve E ‘ 00 plants for different latitudes, calendar 
ve a — : wn = re ALL FOR for the bee-keeper, etc. 
re- ee eee : Nothing else in the way of directions 
an Langstroth on the ———- 4 is needed to insure success with bees. 
- _ Bee. ... . ($1.20) Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
Biggle Bee Book . ($ .50) 
ve 
- Read the full descriptions of the two To Publishers American Bee Journal, 
he books. Taken together, they are in- Hamilton, Ills. 
= valuable to every owner of bees, or For the enclosed $ ..send me your offer 
to at sg who expects to establish an No..... , as advertised, fully postpaid, entering my 
- apiary, large or small. subscription to the American Bee Journal 1 year and the 
Send orders to the American Bee =z Farm Journal 5 years. 
E? Journal, Hamilton, Ills, or to the iyywy : 
’ ’ oe ame 1S 
14. Farm Journal, Washington Square, J 
pu Philadelphia. R. F. D... or Street = 
or = 
the = 
Use the Coupon = P.O. _... State... : 
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These Experts Have a Hand in 
All the Lewis Beeware You Buy 


ral 
oe 


IS THIS WORTH ANYTHING TO YOU? 


When you consider buying Bee Supplies, ask yourself these questions : 


Where can | buy (not the most) the best for my money? 
What kind of material will | get? 
What sort of workmanship will be furnished ? 
How will these goods be packed? 
Who are making and standing back of these goods? 
What are their facilities for distribution? 
HERE IS THE ANSWER: 


The 6. B. Lewis Company has been in the business of manufacturing bee supplies for forty- 


one years. It has grown from a carpenter shop to a plant covering nearly six acres of ground, with 
an annual output of 30,000,000 sections and 100,000 hives. 





During all the years, in the face of 
advancing prices on material and labor, the scarcity of suitable lumber, competition of 
cheaper and inferior goods, it has had many opportunities to cheapen its product at the ex- 
pense of quality. But it has steadfastly stood by its guns, maintaining one standard of quality and work- 
manship. LEWIS BEEWARE is the same today, was the same yesterday, and will be the same 
tomorrow. 


Now, what about the workmanship in these goods ?—— What skill do they represent? In a word, 


oe 
ot 
ot 
ot 
oe 
ot 
ot 
ot 
oe 
oe 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot what is their personality ? The business has been under one management, and the lumber 
ot 
ot 
oe 
ot 
ot 
ot 
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oe 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot 
oe 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot 
ot 
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has been bought by one buyer for twenty years. Heis still managing the business and 
buying the lumber. The head mechanic came into the factory when a boy. He has been 
supervising for thirty-six years. The Bee-hive superintendent has been devoting his life to 
making Bee-hives for thirty years. The Section boss has been watching the Lewis Section 
machinery and output for twenty-nine years. These men represent the skill, the brains 
and the conscience that go in the goods. We ask you again—DOES THIS MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU ? 


A WORD ABOUT LEWIS PACKING—The Lewis Company also make a business of Packing 
Boxes; therefore, they know how goods should be packed. A patent woven wood and wire 
package, made only by the Lewis Company, is employed largely in packing. 


This makes 
the package light, compact and damage proof. 


WHO IS BACK OF THESE GOODS ?—The LEWIS COMPANY has for forty-one years stood 
back of every transaction it has ever made. On examination of Lewis goods, if they are 
not as represented, you are not asked or expected to keep them. This is our guarantee, 
and applies to Lewis distributing houses as well as the factory. The Lewis Company has 
a reputation for fair and square dealing second to none. 


LEWIS BEEWARE may be obtained almost at your own door. Thirty distributing houses 


located at convenient points throughout the United States and foreign countries are there 
to serve you. 


Our 1915 catalog will be ready for distribution at the usual time. 
Send for one giving name of distributer nearest to you. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Lewis Beeware 
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Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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Published Monthly at $1.00 a Year, by American Bee Journal, First National Bank Building 
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Editor. 


BR ‘C . MILLER, Associate Editor. 


HAMILTON, ILL., NOVEMBER, 1914 
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Bee Meetings 


The following meetings are already 
scheduled forthe (uture as indicated. 
Secretaries are urged to write, giving 
date of meetings so that they may ap- 
pear in these columns: 


Louisiana Fairand Beekeepers’ Cele- 
bration, Shreveport, Nov. 9. 

Ontario meeting, Toronto, Nov. 1], 
12, and 13. 


Quebec meeting, Montreal, Nov. 11 
and 12. 

Indiana State meeting, Indianapolis, 
Nov. 16 and 17. 


Iowa State meeeting, Ames, Nov. 17 
and 18. 

Illinois State meeting, Springfield, 
Nov. 19 and 20. 

Wisconsin State meeting, Madison, 
Nov. 24 and 25. 

Minnesota State meeting, Minneapo- 
lis, Dec. 2 and 3. 

Missouri State meeting, St. Joseph, 
Dec. 7 and 8. 

Akron, N. Y., meeting, Akron, Dec. 
15. 





The Worst Season in 51 


We have kept bees for 51 consecutive 
seasons in this county, and this has 
been the worst one. The excessive 
drouth of 1913 continued until far into 
the summer of 1914. There has been 
no white clover, and there .is none yet 
in this vicinity. The only honey har- 
vested has been gathered from persi- 
carias and asters. We have had to 
feed thousands of pounds of’. sugar 
syrup, and during every month of the 
the summer. 


Jur beekeeping experience covers 
almost three generations. We hope 


not to see the like again of so steady a 
failure. 


At any rate, we are not dis- 














couraged for we have more bees than 
ever. 





T. F. BINGHAM 


We have just received news of the 
death, at Sugar City, Colo., of the well- 
known apiarist and inventor, T. F. 
Bingham, formerly of Abronia, Mich. 

Mr. Bingham was born Jan. 22, 1830, 
in Woodstock, Vt., and was therefore 
84 years old. As a jeweler, he lived at 




















T, F. BINGHAM, 


Gowanda, N. Y., for a few years and 
there began the keeping of bees in 
Langstroth hives. He later changed 
his hives to a shallow closed-end frame 
hive, first with frames 5x22 inches, in- 
side, and later with a much shorter 
but still very shallow frame. In his 
first efforts at cellar wintering he main- 
tained that very little ventilation was 
necessary. But he was soon won over 


to the ideas of thorough ventilation of 
cellars. In 1900, he reported having 
kept his bees in the cellar four days less 
than five months. This was at Abronia 
Mich. He was a contributor to the 
American Bee Journal until 1909. 


Mr. Bingham is best known to the 
beekeeping world by his famous inven- 
tion of the direct-draft smoker, now 
known the world over, under his name, 
as the most practical bee smoker ever 
invented. He also invented the Bing- 
ham honey-knife, the bevel of which 
plays an important part in the speedy 
uncapping of surplus honey. Owing to 
these two inventions which have be- 
come so popular, the name “ Bingham” 
is likely to remain a household word in 
every beekeeper’s home. 





Matrimony 


We have received the announcement 
of the marriage of Mr. L. V. France, 
son of the veteran apiarist N. E. France, 
to Miss Rena Olson, at Madison, Wis. 
Mr. L. V. France is himself a capable 
apiarist and a student. Our best wishes 
go to the young couple. 





Comparison of Crops of 1913 


and 1914 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 620 gives sta- 
tistics on the honey crops of 1913-14. 
The average crop per colony in the 
United States was 40.6 pounds in 1913, 
and only 316 pounds in 1914. Buta 
very interesting feature is that the 
crop of extracted honey is increasing 
as compared with both the section 
honey and chunk honey. This means 
more honey for the masses. 





Scent-Producing Organs of the 
Honey Bee 
We acknowledge with thanks the re- 
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ceipt of another study by that able 
microscopist, Mr. N. E. McIndoo, of 
the Bureau of Entomology of Wash- 
ington, D. C. This paper deals entirely 
with the morphology of the scent- 
producing organs. It is accompanied 
with cuts which give a glimpse of what 
may be found and is yet hidden in the 
world of the infinitesimal. It is prac- 
tically a closed book to our untrained 
minds. But the specialist will find in 
it much food for study. Mr. McIndoo 
is hewing a path to fame. We wish 
him success. 





Foulbrood Laws 


Are our foulbrood laws adequate? 
Do we need to change them? Or 
would we better off without them ? 

Considerable opposition has been 
offered to the enacting of foulbrood 
laws in our different States, and we 
meet a beekeeper now and then who 
thinks the appointment of inspectors 
is an infringement on liberty and a 
useless expense. Even in the Old 
World, where regulations are much 
more common and more strict than in 
the United States, some beekeepers 
have strenuously objected. 

However, in practice, it has been 
found that often the persons who ob- 
ject to inspection are among the few 
who aretoo careless or too neglectful 
to look after their bees. They nat- 
urally resent intrusion. In the great 
majority of cases, not only is the 
inspector well received, but he is 
usually sent for, and his visit is de- 
sired by the owner who is in doubt as 
to the existence of disease in his apiary 
or in his vicinity. The work of in- 
spection has in most cases resolved 
itself into a pleasant visit and the giv- 
ing of advice which is thankfully re- 
ceived. There are a few cases where 
careless owners have refused to act to 
treat the disease. But they feel them- 
selves so positively in the wrong that 
itis not difficult to compel them to 
take radical measures, when they are 
fully informed that the law is against 
them. 


The most dangerous transgressor is 
the willing but careless apiarist who, 
after asking for advice and promising 
to treat his diseased colonies, either 
does the work ina slovenly manner or 
neglects a part of it. I was once told, 
by a rather prominent apiarist, that he 
who has had the disease in his apiary 
once can never get rid of it entirely. 
This was said in referenceto American 
foulbrood. Yet thereis no difficulty in 
curing bees of that disease completely 
if the proper thorough treatment is 
followed. This man was either unable 


or unwilling to do thorough work, and 
there was little wonder that he did not 
succeed. 

But our foulbrood laws may be very 
much improved, especially by making 
them uniform. What is legal in one 
State is illegal in another. This should 
not be. The variation exists not only 
inlaws upon diseases; it extends to 
almost all human affairs. Marriage and 
divorce vary, and a young couple that 
wants to evade the law often does so 
by moving for a few days to another 
State. It may take centuries to cor- 
rect infractions of common sense due 
to the irregularity of our laws. 

But that we are progressing in the 
regulations concerning the cure of 
bee diseases does not permit of a doubt. 
Every State in the Union should have 
a law on this subject. 





Sugar Syrup 

Here is another testimony, by J. E. 
Crane, in Gleanings in Bee Culture, in 
favor of the 2 to 1 proportion of sugar 
to water in preparing syrup: 

“T have been in the habit for many 
years of mixing honey with sugar 
syrup when feeding in autumn to pre- 
vent granulation; but the last two 
y-ars I have with some hesitation fed 
the sugar syrup (2o0f sugar to 1 of 
water) without honey,and found no 
more granulation, either last spring or 
the year before, than when honey was 
mixed with the sugar syrup.” 

Mr. Crane is a very safe authority to 
rely upon. 





Obituary 


Dr. Ulrich Kramer, President of the 
German Swiss Beekeepers’ Society, 
mentioned in our September issue, died 





in his home at Zurich Aug. 19. We 
learned this through the British Bee 
Journal of Oct. 1. He was 70 years old. 





National Laboratory 


The new Washington laboratory of 
bee culture is illustrated by two excel- 
lent photographs on the front cover of 
this number. It has been occupied 
since July 1. Dr. Phillips, apiarisi in 
charge, writes us: 


The laboratory is located in asuburb 
of Washington named Drummond, 
across the District line in Maryland, 
It is located about 7 miles from the 
center of the city, and the trip can be 
made easily by electric car (Wisconsin 
Avenue line, running on F Street), 
Cars leave 5th and F Streets every 15 
minutes during the day. At the end of 
the car line there is a short walk, the 
laboratory being next to the last house 
on the right hand side of the only 
street in Drummond. All mail, tele- 
grams, express and freight should be 
sent to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., as formerly. 

This building was constructed for 
private residence, but is admirably 
suited to our needs. We have ll 
rooms, basement under the entire house 
and an attic, hot water heat, gas, elec- 
tric lights, water, sewer and all modern 
equipment. The house is located ona 
lot of about three-quarters of an acre, 
giving us abundant room for the api- 
ary and other outside work. The lot 
has been beautifully planted by former 
occupants, so that we have a rather 
finished establishment, and are not 
compelled to wait until trees and 
shrubbery can grow before the place is 
attractive. 

The establisment of this laboratory 
in the suburbs marks a large step in 
advance for the investigations in bee 
culture of this Bureau. We formerly 
had offices and laboratories in the city 
with the apiary 8 miles away. Then 








SWEET CLOVER GROWING ON THE FARM OF L. A. SYVERRUD AT CANTON, S. DAK. 


This field of sweet clover was divided in two parts by a fence, as seen back of cows, early 
last spring. and the cows have kept the clover eaten down, as shown in the foreground, 
and part of the season they were admitted to this only for one hour per day. They 
have a good blue grass pasture to run on every day, but will eat sweet clover when they 
can get it. 
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the wintering work was carried on at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, because of a lack of facilities 
in \Washington. Furthermore, the lab- 
oratories in Washington were not all 
in the same building, but were sepa- 
rated abouta mile. All of this caused 
a considerable loss of time and useless 
expenditure of money, and the placing 
of all of this work in one place has in- 
creased the efficiency of the work in- 
calculably. The wintering work will 
be carried on in the basement and also 








The Iowa Meeting.—The third annual 
convention of the Iowa Beekeeper’s 
Association will be held at the Agri- 
cultural College at Ames, Iowa, Nov. 
17, 18 and 19, 1914. Inconnection with 
Short Course in Apiculture and Fine 
Products’ Show, there will be a cash 
premium offered. 

The Domestic Science Department 
of the college will entertain the ladies 
present on Wednesday of the conven- 
tion. 

The following program will be given: 


PROGRAM. 
TUESDAY, NOV. 17—10:00 A.M. 


Welcome and Response. 

Address of President—Frank C. Pellett, of 
Atlantic. 

Report of Secretary—S. W. Snyder, of 
Center Point. 

Report of Treasurer—C. H. True, of Edge- 
wood. 

Appointment of Committees. 

1:30 P.M.—Short Course Demonstrations in 
charge of C. E. Bartholomew, Professor of 
Apiculture, lowa College of Agriculture. 

7:30 P.M —" History of Beekeeping’’—C. P. 
Dadant, Editor American Bee Journal. 

* Honey Flora of lowa and Nectar Secre- 
tion” —Dr. L. H. Pammel, of Ames. 

“Beekeeping in the Inter-Mountain Re- 
gion” (illustrated)—Wesley Foster, Boulder, 
Colo. 

WEDNESDAY, NOV. 18—9:00 A M. 

“Fifty Years of Beekeeping in lowa’’—E. 
Kretchmer, of Council Bluffs ; 

“ Temperature and Moisture of the Hive 
in Winter’—Dr. E. F. Phillips, Washington, 
RD. €a 

“ Wintering Bees in Iowa’’—W. S. 
burn, Center Junction. 

“Experience with European Foulbrood’ 
—J. I Wiltsie, Arlington. ne 

Discussion led by L. W. Elmore, Fairfield. 

“Experience with American Foulbrood”’ 
—D. E. Lhommedieu, of Colo 

Discussion led by J. W. Stine, of Stockport. 

1:30 P.M.—Short Course Demonstrations. 

7:30 P.M. —‘“ Individual and Cooperative 
Methods of Marketing Honey’’—Wesley 
Foster, of Boulder, Colo. ; 

Discussion led by J. P. Doll, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

“Modern Short Cuts in Beekeeping’’—N. 
E. France. of Platteville, Wis. 

Subject to be Announced--Dr. L. D. Leon- 

ird. of Minneapolis, Minn, 

Moving pictures of the honey bee. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 19—9:00 A.M. 

‘Wild Bees of Iowa in their Relation to 
‘lant Pollenation’—L. A. Kenover, Toledo, 
Ohio. * ss 

“What the Agricultural College Can Do 
for the Beekeeper”—Prof, Francis Jager 
University of Minnesota. 

Report of Committees. 

Election of Officers, : 

1:30 P. M.—Short Course Demonstrations. 


Every beekeeper is urged to bring 
some samples of his product, for exhi- 
bition. No premium list can be offered 
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on colonies out-of-doors. The instru- 
ments adapted to and devised for this 
work have been removed from Phila- 
delphia, and are now in place in the 
new laboratory. 


Having at last obtained creditable 
quarters suited to our needs, it will be 
an exceptional pleasure to have our 
beekeeping friends come to see us. 
We can also be reached by telephone 
on the Washington Exchange (Cleve- 
land 998). E. F. Putuips, 

In Charge, Bee Culture Investigations. 








in advance, but the committee on 
awards will make such a disposition of 
the funds available as seems equitable. 
A small cash fund is available this year, 
and we hope for such a creditable ex- 
hibit as will enable the association to 
arrange a liberal premium list in con- 
nection with next year’s convention. 

A large display-of supplies of stand- 
ard makes will be on exhibition as well 
as many new specialties, and beekeep- 
ers will have an opportunity to see for 
themselves what value there is in the 
new offerings. 

It is expected that prominent queen- 
breeders will also exhibit. 

dll sathas 


The Rockford Field Meet.—Between 
two rainy days, the Rockford meeting 
of beekeepers was held in delightful 
weather and in a delightful spot, Black 
Hawk Park, a mile out of the city. 
Some 40 beekeepers were present, most 
of them from the vicinity, but a few 
from away. Dr. Miller was there, as 
lively as ever, in spite of his 83 years. 

Visiting only was indulged in until 
after the basket lunch. Then samples 
of both kinds of foulbrood were ex- 
hibited by Inspector Kildow and his 
deputy, Mr. Lee. A discussion fol- 
lowed, during which it was made evi- 
dent that when European foulbrood is 
taken early and is treated by the caging 
of the queen, it tak:s but a short time to 
cure it. The bees clean it out. Itis 
altogether another question with 
American foulbrood for which there is 
no other positive cure than removing 
all the combs and the honey. It is 
often called the “starvation cure,” be- 
cause the bees are compelled to con- 
sume all their stores before the cure is 
complete. 

Dr. Miller gave us at length his sum- 
mer’s experience with European foul- 
brood. It may be summed into this 
short paragraph which appeared in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture: 

“In June, I found five cases of Eu- 


ropean foulbrood. In one case the 
queen was caged 10 days, in another 8 





days, and 6 days in each of the others 
The treatment was effectual, and I 
have seen no European foulbrood 
since.” 


The advisability of having summer 
field meets in Illinois next year as they 
have had in Iowa was discussed, and it 
was unanimously decided to support 
this action. A committee of three, 
consisting of Geo. A. Woolsey, C. M. 
Hoover and Arthur Lee, all of Rock- 
ford, was appointed to prepare another 
such meeting in Rockford next sum- 
mer. The State association should or- 
ganize a number of similar meetings. 


Not only are these field meets pleas- 
ant, but they are useful in permitting 
the beekeepers to unite to fight dis- 
eases as well as to dispose of their 
crops. 

As Marengo is only 26 miles from 
Rockford, | accompanied Dr. Miller to 
his home, where I spent the following 
day in delightful conversation with 
himself and ladies. Visiting the bees 
was out of the question, for it rained 
in a very disagreeable manner all day. 
But I hada chance to view the pile of 
filled sections, which indicate that the 
Doctor’s bees have managed to find 
honey while ours were starving. With 
us this has been the poorest season of 
the 51 which I have seen. 

I said at the beginning of this article 
that Dr. Miller is as lively as ever. He 
gave me an exhibition of what he could 
do in the way of agility. Miss Wilson 
had met us at the station with a horse 
and buggy. When we reached the 
house, I jumped out to shake hands 
with Mrs. Miller. Then I accompanied 
the Doctor to the barn. He rode while 
I walked by the horse. It was after7 
p.m., and very dark. Just as we reached 
the barn, I turned to say something to 
the Doctor and saw no one, but heard 
him chuckling behind me. He had 
jumped out, in the dark, while the horse 
was walking, to show me how well 
trained his horse was and how exactly 
he would stop at the proper spot for 
unhitching. A boy of 13 would have 
deserved a scolding for this rash act, 
but what can you say to a boy of 83? 
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Ontario Beekeepers’ Association An- 
nual Convention.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in York County 
Council Chambers, 57 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto, Wednesday to Friday, 
Nov. 11, 12 and 13, 1914. 

All beekeepers in Ontario and those 
from other provinces who can make it 
convenient are cordially invited to at- 
tend. The Executive also extends a 
cordial invitation to beekeepers of ad- 
joining States of the Union to be pres- 
ent at this annual gathering. 

It will be seen by the program that 
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there are not as many set subjects this 
year as usual. We have always found 
that to giv: time for discussions, our 
programs have been too full, and im- 
portant questions in the question boxes 
hive had to be left over to be an- 
swered in the Bee Journal. The effort 
this year is to give more time than 
usual to the question boxes, which 
form such an important part of the 
program of any beekeepers’ convention. 
The following is the program: 


PROGRAM. 
TUESDAY EVENING, NOV. 10—7:30 P.M. 
Meeting of Officers and Directors. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOV. 11—9:30 A.M. 


Minutes—Morley Pettit, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Guelph, Ont. 

President’s Address—J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, 
Ont. 

Ist Vice-President’s Reply—F. W. Krouse, 
Guelph, Ont. 

2d Vice-President’s Reply—Jas. Armstrong, 
Cheapside, Ont. 

Experiences of the Season of to14—O. L. 
Hershiser, Kenmore,N. Y. _. 

Discussion—John A. Lunn, Fingal, Ont. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—2:00 P.M. 

Specializingin Beekeeping, Its Advantages 
and Disadvantages—W. A. Chrysler, Chat- 
ham, Ont. 

Discussion—F. W, Krouse, Guelph, Ont. 

Report of Apiary Inspection for the Sea- 
son—Morley Pettit, Guelph, Ont. i 

Question Box—John A. McKinnon, St. Eu- 
gene, Ont. 

THURSDAY MORNING, NOV. 12—9:30 A.M. 

Putting Up a Honey Exhibit—H. G. Sib- 
bald, Toronto, Ont. ; 

Question Box—J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, Ont. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON—2 P.M. 


Address—W. Bert Roadhouse, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, Toronto, Ont. 

Election of officers. __ 

Reports — Directors, Treasurer, Honey 
Crop Committee, Representatives to Exhi- 
bitions. 

FRIDAY MORNING, NOV. 13—9:30 A.M. 

Sweet Clover, Its Culture and Uses—Wm. 
Linton, Aurora, Ont. ee 

Good Combs and How to Obtain Them— 
Geo. F. Kingsmill, B.S, A., Assistant Api- 
ar!st, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

Discussion—J. D. Evans, Islington, Ont, 

Question Box—Wm. Couse, Streetsville, 
Ont. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON—2:00 P.M. 


Simple Method of Rearing and Introduc- 
ing Queens—F. W. L. Sladen, Apiarist, Cen- 
tral Experimental! Farm, Ottawa, 

Unfinished Business. 

= el a 


Akron, N. Y., Meeting.—Beekeepers 
take notice! There will be a meeting 
held at Akron, N. Y., Tuesday, Dec. 15, 
1914, at the American Hotel, commenc- 
ing at 10:30 a.m. Several prominent 
beekeepers will be there to speak and 
to help forma branch of the National 
Beekeepers’ Association. Akron is cen- 
trally located in western New York, 
and has good accommodations. 

Mr. Chas. Humphrey, proprietor of 
the American Hotel, gives the hall to 
the beekeepers for the day, and also 
special rates to all who attend the 
meeting. SECRETARY. 
—— or 


Illinois State Meeting.—The 24th an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at the 
State House in Springfield on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Nov. 19 and 20. 

Mr. N. E. France, of Wisconsin, will 
be with us. His subject will be ‘ Short 
Cuts.” Prof. J. G. Mosier, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will speak on the 
subject of “Sweet Clover.” Mr. C. P. 
Dadant, of Hamilton, IIl., and Dr. E. 


F. Phillips, of Washington, D. C. Sub- 
ject, “ Temperatureand Moisture of the 
Hive in Winter.” Come prepared to 
help make it a good meeting. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 


a 


Bees in War.—“ We read in a daily 
paper the other day that a handful of 
Belgians who had barricaded them- 
selves on a bee-farm were attacked by 
a whole regiment of German infantry. 
The defenders allowed the Germans to 
approach withina few yards of the bar- 
ricades and then hurled the beehives 
atthem. The maddened insects proved 
themselves valuable allies, for in less 
than a quarter of an hour they had 
driven back the Germans, who fled 
panic stricken. 

“ That this is not the first time bees 
have been employed in war, the follow- 
ing cutting from the Cheltenham 
Chronicle shows; while all who have 
read ancient history will beaware how 
important honey and wax were in 
those days, by the fact that a certain 
amount of these commodities were 
almost invariably exacted by the vic- 
tors as tribute from the conquered 
provinces. 

“Now that our thoughts are occu- 
pied with the great European war, it 
may be interesting to notice the part 
the bees played in the battles of by- 
gone ages. The following historical 
reminiscences are of special interest 
to beekeepers at the present time, and 
serve to show what effective ‘artillery’ 
bees proved in those far-off times: 

“Theidea seems to have originated 
in our island, when somewhere about 
908 A. D,a host of Danes and Norwe- 
gians coming from Ireland laid siege 
to Chester. Under their leader the 
Danes set up hurdles beneath the city 
walls, and thus protected began to un- 
dermine the fortifications. 

“When the English hurled down 
rocks the invaders strengthened their 
hurdles with massive posts. The Eng- 
lish retaliated by pouring down boiling 
mead (honey wine) and water, and 
when the attackers in reply covered 
their hurdles with hides the English 
as a last resort gathered all the bee- 
hives in the city and flung them upon 
theirfoes. This plan was successful. 
The Danes were stung so frightfully 





































































on the legs, hands, and head that jp 
despair they abandoned the siege 

“The next use of beehives in mediz-. 
val warfare occurs some 30 years !ater 
inthe days when Otto the Great was 
laying the foundation of the German 
Empire. About 940 A.D., Ghisibert 
Duke of Lorraine, revolted against 
King Otto, who was powerless to crush 
him until assisted by one of the Duke’s 
own followers —Immo the Crafty, 
When attacked Immo is reported to 
have collected a large number of hives 
and flung them out against the Duke’s 
horsemen. Asthe bees poured from 
the hives, stinging the horses into such 
madness that the riders could not con- 
trol them, Immo ordered his men to 
protect themselves and make a sally,’ 
This stratagem was as successful in 
Germany as it proved in England, and 
it resulted in the complete route of the 
enemy. 


“A remarkable English MSS. pre- 
served at Oxford, actually pictures the 
military engines used for slinging bee- 
hives. And when Acre was being be- 
sieged, the Christians did but little 
good until the Bishop of Puy (in Ger- 
many) caused all the beehives—of his 
own Low German home at Namur and 
its neighborhood—to be collected and 
sent to the ‘front,’ as well as the wasps 
and bees that at the brewing season 
were wont to swarm into the vessels 
in which the sweet savored beer of the 
Middle Ages was brewed. ‘ All around 
us,’ urged the Bishop, ‘there is an 
abundance of beehives. Let us hurl 
them from our engines over the city 
walls. So shall we keep the Saracens 
off while we undermine their fortress.’ 
Twenty-five mangonels then com- 
menced slinging their hives at the 
same moment. ‘The bees,’ we are told, 
‘went swarming into the enemies’ ears, 
stinging them on the eyes, and tortur- 
ing them until they fled. The Chris- 
tians broke through the walls, and in 
this manner was taken and conquered 
the noble city of Acre. Thus by bees 
was it taken and subdued.’”—Aritish 
Bee Journal, Sept. 24, 1914. 


We had the curiosity of hunting up 
additional information on the above 
subject, which is timely. We found 
the following accounts in “ L’Abeille 


PHOTo. RY ETHEL KILDow 









THE JOLLY CROWD AT THE ROCKFORD FIELD MEET 
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A l:avers Les Ages,” by a Belgian api- 
aris. Jules De Soignies, 1896: 

i.men, in Latin, means both an army 
onits way and a swarm of bees. The 
facts quoted below justify this assimi- 
lation. 

According to Appian, the Themis- 
cyrans, besieged by Lucullus, turned 
upon the enemy not only bears and 
other ferocious beasts, but also swarms 
of bees. 


During the siege of Massa, the be- 
sieged having thrown their hives of 
bees in the breaches, the crusaders 
were assailed by this new kind of ene- 
mies which annoyed them very much. 

Amurat the First, Sultan of Turkey 
(XIV century), experienced a similar 
annoyance. While besieging the city 
of Alba, Hungary, he found the pas- 
sage defended by hives of bees placed 
upon the ruins. The Janissaries, the 
bravest militia of the Ottoman empire, 
refused to clear the obstacle. 

It is reported that in 1498, a band of 
knaves took possession of Avesnes 
(northern France), and penetrated into 
the church where the inhabitants were 
attending public worship. 


But all at once they stopped and fled 
in disorder. A painting was made of 
this event, representing the Holy Vir- 
gin driving away the enemy with the 
help of aswarm of bees. Hence, came 
the hive of bees on the coat of arms of 
Avesnes. It was also at that time that 
the name “ Avesnes flies ” was given to 
depict the quick, flighty, stinging spirit 
of the ladies of this little northern city. 

We read in Osorio, a Portuguese 
writer of the XVI century, that in 1513, 
the inhabitants, reduced to extremity, 
threw over their walls hives of bees 
and succeeded in driving away Barriga, 
general of the army of King Emmanuel. 


Montaigne wrote that while the Por- 
tuguese were besieging the city of 
Tamly, in the territory of Xiatine, the 
inhabitants carried hives of bees, 
of which they had a wealth, and drove 
the bees so rudely against the enemy 
that they abandoned the enterprise. 

In 1758, in the war of Hanover, a 
picket of French cavalry was located 
in an orchard, near hives of bees. One 
of the horses overturned several of 
them. The bees assailed the men; sev- 
eral horses perished; some of whom, 
blinded, struck their heads against the 
walls and the trees. 


In the beginning of the XVIII cen- 
tury,a small corsair, with a crew of 
40 to 50 men, having on board a few 
colonies in earthen hives, purposely 
taken along, boarded a Turkish ‘galley 
which had been pursuing it and which 
had a crew of some 500 men. At the 
time of the collision, the corsair threw 
the hives from the top of its mast on 
board of the galley where they broke 
to pieces. The bees scattered in all 
directions. The Turks were so ill- 
used by them that they thought only of 
sheltering themselves. But the men of 
the corsair who had provided them- 
selves with gloves and masks, assailed 
them with sabers and took the galley 
almost without resistance. 

General Moltke, in his history of the 
compaign of 1866, says that at the bat- 
i: of Sadowa, near the village of 
\edelist, when the battle was at its 


t 
highest pitch, a shell burst among 


some beehives. The bees, indignant at 
this intrusion, in a fight in which they 
were not concerned, charged like so 
much cavalry upon his men who had 
great trouble to defend themselves, for 
itis easier to parry a saber stroke or 
even to pass among the bullets than to 
avoid the attacks of angry bees who 
get their strength from their unity. 

A last quotation will be made from 
the Journal of Montmedy, during the 
war of 1870: The battle of Beaumont 
began by a surprise due tO the care- 
lessness of Gen. De Failly. Near the 
village was an apiary containing some 
60 skeps, ranged in a row and covered, 





as sometimes is the custom, with old 
hats, caps, and worn-out clothing. 
Whether the Prussians mistook them 
for “francs-tireurs” in the dark, or 
whether they wanted to imitate the 
bears in their desire for combs of 
honey, the fact is that they attacked 
the hives with sabers and guns. The 
bees, of unenduring disposition, as- 
tonished at this violation of their 
homes, and true Freach bees as they 
were, chastised the assailants. Covered 
with numberless stings the Prussians 
were compelled to retire. Four of the 
invaders were stung to death. 
Ge 





BEE-KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 








Bees Making their Home in a Cider 
Barrel 


A fine swarm settled near my friend’s 
home. Mr. and Mrs. H. proudly hived 
themin ahive. An old cider barrel lay 
near the hive, and much to their cha- 
grin, when next they looked at their 
bees, they had changed quarters and 
were nicely located in the barrel, using 
the bunghole as their entrance. Of 
course, they will kill them with sulphur 
this fall, as they do not understand the 
art of transferring, and both of them 
are afraid of a bee. Ima. 

—__ ——— e »____ __ 


Wonderful Tales 


Wonderful tales are told nowadays 
about extraordinary things women 
can do—on paper. A friend has sent 
in a clipping which, among other 
things, contains this paragraph: 

“A woman in Iowa tooka swampy 
part of her husband’s land and raised 
frogs which she sold in the city mar- 
kets. The husband of another woman 
in the same State trapped a pair of 
wild geese. There was a tract of hilly 
rock land witha stream onit on the 


place, which hadn't been considered 
good for anything. She clipped the 
wings of her pair of wild geese and put 
them onit. Nowshe sells geese from 
$7.50 to $15 a pair. A woman in Ma- 
rengo, Ill., started with bees and is now 
rich.” 

Why not make a combination of the 
foregoing ? The stream and the swamp 
might be found on the same place; the 
surplus frogs could be fedto the geese; 
the woman’s extra time might be given 
to the care of bees; and then while 
selling geese at $15 a pair she might 
sell a few bees at $5 a pair. But that 
rich woman at Marengo has succeeded 
in keeping her riches a very great 
secret in her immediate neighborhood. 
——+ oe 


Varnish Factory Affect Bees? 


Though a novice in the business of 
of beekeeping, I have been giving the 
matter some consideration, with the 
idea of starting in a small way. 

The property where I would propose 
keeping bees is adjacent to a varnish 
factory, and at times there is quite a 
strong odor. I wish toknow whether 
this would affect the bees, and whether 











APIARY OF MR. AND MRs. ROBERT PESCHKO AT DANBURY, CONN. 
This apiary averaged 40 pounds of comb honey per colony the past season. 
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t would be so serious as to make it 
mpossible to keep them in the place I 
have mentioned ? 


Ontario, (Miss) H. P. Carew. 


There is no likelihood that the odor 
from the varnish factory would affect 
the bees uapleasantly. On the con- 
trary bees seem to like it from the fact 
that they are attracted to a varnished 
surface. The only unpleasant possi- 
bility is that if varnished surfaces were 
too common a few bees might light 
upon them and havetheir feet entangled. 
But varnished surfaces are not ex- 
posed at varnish factories, and it is not 
likely that there would be any chance 


forthe bees to get into the varnish 
itself. 


+0 


Report 


I secured 72 pounds of extracted 
honey this season from 15 colonies, 
spring count, and 19 fall count. Last 
year I took off supers with 40 to 48 
pounds, and had over 100 pounds from 
3 colonies, besides leaving the supers 
half full and some nearly full for win- 
ter stores. This year we had a severe 
frost on June 6 that killed the alfalfa 
buds, so that flow was lost, and we have 
had no rain since June 26. The first 
swarm came out April 30 much to my 
surprise. After it was hived it disap- 
peared. I had only two patent hives 
on hand in the swarming season, and 
had to put two swarms in box hives 
again; but I transferred all of them 
and they are now in 8-frame dovetailed 
hives. I had goodluck intransferring, 
only one got away. I may have to 
unite one or two colonies, as one lost 
their queen and the other I could not 
locate the queen. It probably may be 
queenless, too. I would like to bay at 
least one queen, as there are no more 
drones, and the queens have ceased to 
lay on account of the poor season. If 
there were drones | could tear some 
queens, but if the bees were to rear 
one now she would be a virgin until 
spring. 

I want to say something in regard to 
the American Bee Journal. I received 
my September issue yesterday. I just 
enjoy seeing it appear. I only wish I 
could be in the ring, attend the meet- 
ings, and shake hands with the lady 
beekeepers. I wonder if there is one 
among them from my old country 
home in Mittelfranken, Bavaria. My 
grandfather kept bees in straw skeps. 
All I can remember that he did was to 
put syrup on flat plates and put grass 
on top so the bees could not drown. 

As to the color of clothing, I seldom 
wear black stockings, for if I do the 
bees will surely make a pincushion of 


me. (Mrs.) MARGARETHE GREEN. 
Idaho. 


April 30 seems pretty early for your 
first swarm. At Marengo weare about 
150 miles farther south than you, yet 
we think it pretty early business to 
have a swarm come out as early as the 
last of May. Yet, of course, climate is 
not entirely dependent upon latitude. 

You do not think you could get vir- 
gins mated as late as the first week in 
September for lack of drones. Yet in 
an apiary the size of yours it would be 
strange if all the drones should be 
killed off so early as that. Even if a 


thorough search on your part should 
fail to discover any, it is still possible 
that a few might be present. While 


some say theycan keep virgins over 
winter and have them mated in sy). ing, 
it is not well to depend upon it. 











Mr. PLEASANTS’ Two-STORY EXTRACTING HOUSE 





CALIFORNIA > BEE-KEEPING 
—— | 


Conducted by J. E. PLEASANTs, Orange, Calif. 


An Extracting House 


I enclose a few snapshots of apiaries 
showing where we keep some of ours. 
The extracting house is a new building 
modeled aft:r the one I built on the 
Mojeska ranch when I owned it. This 
new building does not show as well as 
the old one would have done, but 
unfortunately I did not get a picture 
before the old building was taken 
down. The apiary had to be moved. 
The house is two-story. The extract- 
ing room is above, and screened all 
around. Thescreen door swings in or 
out, and opens automatically when the 
honey cart strikes the center board as 
you enter with a load. 


It is a cool, light room in which to 
do the uncapping and extracting, and 
is as nearly bee-proof as possible. 
There is a track from the door of this 
room tothe edge of the apiary. The 
ground floor room contains the large 
tank into which the honey runs from 
the extractor above, and affords stor- 
age room for the cans and cases. The 
building is 10 by 12 feet, built of cheap 
lumber and good screening for the ex- 
tracting room. The sun-extractor is 
just outside from the uncapping table, 
which is covered with zinc. One can 
use the sun-extractor or not as is de- 
sired. They have some advantages, 
and also some disadvantages. The 
large honey tank in the lower room is 
set into the south wall, getting the sun. 


This house costs about $100. It is 
comfortable and convenient. The 
workmen have not yet taken away the 
scaffolding, which mars the picture 
somewhat. 


—_—_—+ 


The Season 


The season is over. Very little honey 
has been sold, and that has been of the 
darker grades, except a little of the 
white which is always retailed direct to 
the consumer. ; 

A word now might be in order in 
regard to fall work in the apiary, to 
put things in shape for the winter. 
This time of the year with the bees is a 
period of rest rather than activity. The 
less, therefore, they are disturbed, the 
better. Inthe mountain regions there 
will be little forage until January. The 
bees will diminish to some extent, on 
account of the distance traveled in 
search of stores, occasional high winds, 
cool weather, etc. The queen regulates 
her labors also in proportion to the 
supplies brought in. Every facility 
should be now afforded the bees in 
rearing brood, in order to keep up the 
strength oftheco'ony. The hives should 
be looked after to see that there are no 
cracks or crevices to admit cold air. 
The entrance should be contracted, 
and everything done to confine the 
warmth of the hive to the brood-cham- 
ber. Supers, when empty, should be 
removed. Any colonies which become 
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weax or queenless, unless there is a 
que’n to supply the deficiency, should 
he strengthened by uniting Proper 





attention given to tie needs of the lit- 
tle workers now may save many colo- 
nies for the spring count. 

































APIARY OF J. E. PLEASANTS AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAINS 





BEE-KEEPING & IN DIXIE~ 








Conducted by J. J] WILDER, Cordele. Ga 


The Odor of Honey 

The odor of honey, while it js being 
cured, is noticeable about the apiary, 
and it 18a treat t° sit thefe late in the 
afternoon, when the bees have hada 
good day in the field, and catch the 
odor of the new honey as it floats into 
the air. Sometimes, especially at this 
time of the year, Oct. 1, when the 
honey from goldenrod is being cured, 
it sends out a rank odor which is just 
a little offensive. But this is never ob- 
noxious like the chinquapin honey, 
which has a very strong, soapy, sicken- 
ing odor. This plant grows very ex- 
tensively in central Florida. Many 
times I have seen my apiarists, while 
working in the apiary, get sick from 
this cause, turn very pale, vomit, and 
be compelled to cease work for several 
hours. 


Fall Apiary Work 


There has been an abundance of rain 
so far this fall, and the goldenrod is 
giving a good yield in the southern 
part of Dixie at this date, Oct. 10. The 
asters were giving honey when we left 
the mountains Oct. 1, so the flow must 
be general. The bees will not need 
niuch attention for winter stores except 
in the case of weak colonies, which 
should be given a frame of honey and 
« frame of sealed brood, if the latter 
can be found among the stronger colo- 
nies. This will strengthen the colony, 


and w th a good queen anda little mor 
attention next spring they will gointo 
spring flow strong. 

It is still not too late to requeen if it 



























can be done at once. Requeening col- 
onies that need it is too important a 
matter to be overlooked at this time. 
In sections where there has been no 
fall how and only a light summer flow 
the bees may be greatly run down, and 
in some cases short of stores; feeding 
should be done at once, and at present 
cheap honey is best, owing to the high 
price of sugar. 

All surplus honey should be removed 
at once, and comb honey supers taken 
off and put away until next spring. 
Maybe it is best to say all supers 
should be removed except those con- 
taining only combs, which will have to 
be left in the care of the bees. 






+> o> 


Our Packing House at Ft. White, Fla. 


The cut shows how this house is 
constructed. The main body consists 
of two large rooms, 14x24 feet, one 
above the other, which are the packing 
rooms. The upper room has only one 
door inthe front and a trap door on 
the inside, which admits passing from 
one roomto the other without having 
to go outside. This door opens and 
shuts by means of a cord and pulley, 
which are easily worked. The small 
stairway lands at the front door. 


The object of this was to exclude the 
bees from one or the other rooms at 
the time of cleaning up, etc. This 
upper room has six large windows, 
two on either side and two in the rear 
end, and a gauze wire door as well asa 
solid one. I[n front of this doorisa 
covered platform over which the honey 
is passed into the room from and to 
the wagon. This is a very comfortable 
room to pack honey. The lower room 
has double solid and gauze wire doors 
in front under the platform, and on the 
rear end two large windows and a 
single door. It is just a matter of 








choice with us which room we use. 























WILDER'S PACKING HOUSE AT FORT WHITE, FLA. 
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We often pack in both at the same 
time. 

In this section we produce two crops 
of honey a year in the same supers and 
sections. We run our bees here for 
comb honey exclusively, but the first 
flow is very inferior honey, so we try 
to get as many combs as possible built 
in sections during this tlow, in order 
to have a great number of combs built 
for the next flow. Our idea was to do 
extracting in the upper room, so the 
honey would run into tanks below. 
Then the better honey could be packed 
below for convenience, and loaded in 
or out at either end of the building. If 
necessary this room could be used for 
a workshop. On either side of these 
rooms are built two sheds 12x24 feet. 
One is used for vehicles and the other 
as a workshop. 


_—— 


Cleaning Cappings 


Some time ago we gave our method 
of allowing the bees to clean the wet 
extracting combs right out in the open 
by the side of the honey house or the 
edge of the apiary. They make a nice 
clean job of it, and there is no waste. 
Such combs never exciterobbing when 
distributed. What about the cappings ? 
The bees clean them out in the open, 
too. (See the cut which explains it.) 
But let me say that we allow each day’s 
cappings to remain over night in the 
uncapping tank, stirring them up well 
so they will drain as much as possible 
during the night. 

The first thing next morning they 
are removed so as to make room for 
the day’s extracting,and dumped into 
an open slat box. This is set on a 
stand consisting of two small boxes 
and a sheet of corrugated galvanized 
roofing. This has about 2 inches fall 
to the front, and under it is set a tub 
well filled with straw. The cappings 
are well dampened and stirred and left 
to drain until next morning, when they 
are dumped into the comb bin, and the 
previous day’s run put in their place. 
The bees clean up all the cappings and 
whatever may have drained out from 
the sprinkling. 








Beekeepers’ Meetings 


Gleanings in Bee Culture for Oct. 1 
and the American Bee Journal at dif- 
ferent times during the summer dwelt 
largely on the sociable side of our in- 
dustry. Groups of beekeepers are 
shown by clear beautiful cuts. These 
occasions are called Field Days, and 
must be very popular from the way 
they are attended by beekeepers who 
live in different sections of the coun- 
try where our industry counts the 
most. 

When it comes to the social feature 
of our business, I sometimes feel that 
it is unfortunate to have one’s lot cast 
down here in these backwood regions 
where all that is shut off. As I looked 
over the bright faces of those at these 
great gatherings, I felt lonesome and 
wished that I could have more of the 
companionship of those who are en- 
gaged in like business with me. 

This beautiful feature of our craft is 
at a very low ebb in most sections of 
Dixie, and we are beginning to feel the 





lack of this, for so much could be ac- 
complished if we could only have a 
few good meetings. 


If we could fully realize how much 
may be accomplished in such social 
gatherings, it would be no trouble to 
calla meeting and get the beekeepers 
out. The trouble lies mostly in get- 
ting started. Let us start in time and 
have one or more meetings next sea- 
son at the place most suitable for all. 
If nothing should prevent, I for one 
would attend, and will youdear reader ? 
If so, drop us acard to this effect, and 
we will see how much interest there is 
among the beekeepers in this direc- 
tion, and later we will make a report. 


————-—- +2 e—-_—_ 


Cypress Lumber—Hive Making 


Since advocating cypress lumber for 
hive making, a great number of en- 
quiries have come in asking where 
such lumber can be obtained. In the 
South almost any large lumber firm 
handles it. The Hubard Cypress Co., of 
Waycross, Ga., is a large concern man- 
ufacturing this kind of lumber from 
their own timber, and no doubt it 
could be obtained of them at very rea- 
sonable prices. Their output of one- 
inch air-dried boards is very great, as 
their lumber yards where this lumber 
is cured cover many acres of land. 


A number who have written me are 
going to club with their neighbors and 
get a carload for hive making. Let me 
offer a few suggestiors about buying 
lumber and hive making. Boards can 
be bought dressed on both sides to 





13-16 inch, which is just right for 
general hive making. They runi:>m 
2 to 24 inches, and some above thi. in 
width. The widths I get run out ai out 
evenly in general hive making. By 
taking it in this way youcan get: at 
a greatly reduced price. Then, tov, [ 
always buy about half and half of Nu. 1 
and No. 2 grades. This also greatly 
reduces the price. The No. 2 boards 
of course have some defects in them, 
but they are easily worked out in the 
smaller parts of hives, and never result 
in actual waste. However, there must 
be some good boards for covers, hive- 
bodies, etc., and the No.1 grade will 
cover this. 

There is usually some worm-eaten 
lumber in the No. 2 grade. This I work 
into bottom-boards. The smal! worm 
holes do not allow bees to escape 
through them, and soon they are filled 
from the droppings of the bees or 
sealed over with propolis. As hive 
parts consist of many small pieces, 
there is very little actual waste in a car 
of lumber. 


If one personin every great com- 
munity of beekeepers would buy a No. 
4 Barnes saw without foot power, a 3- 
horse power gasolene engine with all 
the hive-making equipments for the 
saw, a car of lumber could be worked 
up in this way. It would mean econ- 
omy in bee-supply expenditure, and this 
extra money could be put into “more 
bees.” It is not so much the actual 
price of the factory-made goods as it 
is the very high freight rates which we 
have to contend with, and which are 
very unsatisfactory. 


CANADIAN (4%) BEEDOM~ 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


The Canada Conventions 


Glad to note that the Editor of the 
American Bee Journal expects to be 
with the Quebec beekeepers on Nov. 
12. As our Ontario convention will be 
held in Toronto a few days after that 
date, we will expect to have him with 
us as well. We shall also be glad to 
welcome as many more as can meet 
with us from any or all of the States 
of the Union, in addition to the hosts 
of friends we hopeto meet from On- 
tario and other Canadian provinces. 


—-.-o 





Alsike Clover Seed 


That the calamitous war now raging 
over the world may do some special 
interests a certain amount of tempor- 
ary good may be true, yet I take the 
view that war is “hell,” and the “ bene- 
fits” are of a negative quantity and 
quality. In so far as the beek. epers 
are concerned, I see no place for 
them where there is any benefit from 
the war, even if we dared for a moment 
to think selfishly when millions are 
suffering from the awful horrors of 
war in reality. 

For the present at least it looks as 


though the chief source of our honey 
in Ontario is about to be curtailed. 
The main market for alsike clover seed 
is in the counties on the North Sea, 
and with conditions as at present the 
market has ceased to exist. Seedmen 
will not buy this year’s crop at any 
price, and a few of the farmers are 
plowing up the alsike that would give 
them next year’s crop of seed. While 
I think they are making a bad move, 
nevertheless we are confronted witha 
fact and not a theory, and with a very 
slim prospect for next year at best, it 
seems too bad to see some of the few 
fields of alsike we have being plowed 
under. 


——___—~--e-- 


Why Does the Two to One Mixture 
Sometimes Granulate ? 


Since writing that item concerning 
the proportion of sugar and water in 
preparing fall feed for bees, I have 
done some studying as to why friend 
McKinnon should have trouble with 
granulation when using the two to one 
mixture under discussion. In a private 
letter he tells me he uses the same 
method andthe same brand of sugar 
that I use, and while he says he has had 
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lot. granulate, I have either been too 
stuyid to notice it or else I have never 
hav any granulate in feeding thousands 
of pounds of this mixture in the last 
10... more years. I have been care- 
fully examining a couple of colonies 
thai were fed heavily, and I can find no 
cells granulated. ; 

told friend McKinnon in a 
private letter, that although money 
was scarce around this ranch the pres- 
ent season, I would undertake to give 
him a nickel for each granulated cell 
he could find. Notwithstanding all I 
have said on this question, not fora 
moment do I believe otherwise but that 
friend McKinnon’s syrup did granulate. 
I would like to know though what 
was the reason. 

—_—_—___ —+- o-»—__ —_—_ 


Absorbents Over Brood-Chamber 


In regard to the discussion on page 
332, about absorbents over the brood- 
chamber for outdoor wintering, regard- 
less of all the pros and cons from a 
scientific standpoint, the question is 
pretty well settled here in Ontario. A 
very few profess to prefer the sealed 
cover over hives, but by far the greater 
number of beekeepers who practice 
outdoor wintering would not think of 
risking a perfectly tight cover over the 

of the frames. 

a, te is no question but that bees 
will often winter all right when thus 
prepared, but experience has shown a 
good many of us that they winter in 
spite of this handicap rather than be- 
cause of any benefit from the practice. 
Onthe other hand,I have yet to see a 
single case where a limited amount 
‘f upward ventilation did any harm, 
while on the contrary I have seen 
hives thus prepared where bees win- 
tered splendidly in exceptionally severe 
winters, when others with sealed cov- 
ers perished on all sides of th>m. 


Cooperative Fruit Business 


Much has been said in the past as to 
the benefits that accrue to the bee- 
keepers if they were all organized ona 
cooperative basis, and while most of 
this talk as yet is but speculation, there 
seems to be no question but that the 
cooperative movement has been a huge 
success with the fruit men of the west- 
ern States in particular. 

This year the peach crop was almost 
a total failure here in Ontario; only a 
comparatively small part of the pro- 
vince grows peaches on a commercial 
basis. This failure of the crop locally 
gave an opening to other producing 
areas, and I have just had the pleasure 
and novelty of buying a box of Elberta 
“70's,” sent out by the United Fruit 
Co, of Delta, Colo. To be more ex- 
plicit in the address of the grower of 
this particular box of peaches, the sten- 
cilling says, “Surface Creek Peaches, 
Benita Ranch, Eckert, Colo.” The 
box was atriumph in the art of pack- 
ing for long distances, and every peach 
was in perfect condition and wrapped 
in paper. Our local fruit man told me 
he had sold 400 boxes of Colorado 
peaches and guaranteed not only every 
box but every peach. 

We were unanimous in praising the 
condition and Jooks of the fruit, but 
just as unanimous in deciding that 





they do not nearly equal the Ontario 


peach for eating qualities either out of 


the hand or after being canned. If it 
is of any interest to our Colorado 
friends who may see this item, I might 
add thet the box cost us $125 at our 
nearest town. In Toronto the same 
fruit was retailing at $1.10. It might 
also be interesting to know how much 
of that total went to the grower, rail- 
roads, commission men, etc. 


Wintering On Aster Honey 


Since sending the last batch of notes 
for the American Bee Journal we have 
had a month of beautiful weather, 
much warmer than usual for the time 
of year. Bees in York county have 
been carrying in a little pollen right 
along, and the apiary 100 miles north 
has literally jammed each brood-nest 
with honey from asters and other fall 
flowers. While most of this honey is 
sealed, nevertheless we shall be a bit 
anxious as to results in wintering, as 
aster honey has had a bad record in 
northern latitudes where bees go for 
months withouta flight. At least two- 
thirds of all the honey in the hives in 
question is first-class, as it was stored 
early in th: season. The trouble is 








that this late honey will be used first 
and at a time of the year when the 
bees are not likely to fly for three or 
four months after it is consumed. 


Some have suggested that we ex- 
tract a lot of this honey and feed 
sugar, which we had at the yard in an- 
ticipation of feeding before this late 
flow surprised us. But after October 
comes in Ontario it is nota nice mat- 
ter extracting out of the brood-nest, 
asthe bees are hard to get from the 
combs, and seem to be in a sort of 
sluggish condition peculiar to the ap- 
proach of cold weather. Then there is 
great danger of starting up robbing 
by giving back sticky combs at this 
time of the year, not to mention the 
danger of losing queens when hand- 
ling bees at this unseasonable time. 


Let results be what they may, it is 
now too late to do anything, and while 
I would have no fears from solid sealed 
stores that I was sure were all right, 
this year we have the unique experi- 
ence of having an apiary of 250 colo- 
nies going into winter quarters literally 
solid and no feeding being done. As 
to quality of the stores, no doubt we 
will be in a better position to speak on 
this matter next spring than we are 
now. 





Conducted by WEsLEy FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Government Aid in Marketing 


The Post-office Department has un- 
dertaken to bring the producer and 
consumer closer together in this way. 
In certain designated cities the farmers 
with produce to sell, list their names, 





address and articles they have fo: sale 
with the postmaster, who, in turn, dis- 
tributes this list free of charge among 
the city dwellers by means of the mail 
carriers. In this way if you have honey 
or apples, potatoes or cabbage for sale 
you can let the people in the cities 
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APIARY OF GEO. W. RANKIN AT COLORADO SPRINGS 
Mr. Rankin has, besides this apiary, the only house apiary in Colorado that I 
now of.—WESLEY FOSTER. 


know of it free of cost. It is hoped 
that more direct dealing will result. 

A new order has been sent out warn- 
ing the mail clerks to handle parcel 
post matter more carefully, and mak- 
ing the mail clerks responsible for 
breakage of parcel post matter. If this 
order will make it possible and safe 
for comb-honey shipments to be made 
by parcel post, we will be the gainers. 

Denver is one of the cities desig- 
nated to furnish the service free to 
consumers, and the cities will be in- 
creased in number to receive this ser- 
vice as rapidly as results are seen to 
accrue from the new venture. 


—_ > 





Delta Co., Colo., Beekeepers Meet 


Saturday, Sept. 19, the beekeepers of 
Delta county met at the Court House 
at Delta and had a very profitable and 
enthusiastic meeting, about 25 being 
present. 

Mr. Wesley Foster, Deputy Bee In- 
spector from the State Entomologist’s 
office, was present and gave a short 
talk onthe European foulbrood situa- 
tionin Delta county. European foul- 
brood has been discovered near Paonia, 
but as yet has not spread to any appre- 
ciable extent. If prompt measures are 
taken itis probable that the spread of 
this disease may be checked and the 
disease wiped out in a shor time. 
Samples of the diseased brood were 
examined by all th se present, so that 
all could be on the lookout for it. 

The poisoning of bees by spray was 
discussed, and the opinion was gen- 
eral that the clover crops, such as red 
clover, alfalfa, etc., should be cut be- 
fore the trees are sprayed or the bees 
in the vicinity would be killed. In- 
stances were cited where many fruit 
growers were doing all in their power 
to aid the beemen in avoiding this new 
trouble. 

Plans were laid for the formation of 
a permanent county organization to 
aid in the purchase of supplies and the 
sale of honey. Geo. Lester, of Delta, 
W. S. Picket, of Cedaredge, Thomas 
Watson, ot Hotchkiss, Chas. Alion, of 
Paonia, and Frank Drexel, of Crawford, 
were appointed a committee of organi- 


zation, anda meeting was called for 
Oct. 31 at Hotchkiss to perfect the 
organization. 

The price of honey this year was a 
subject arousing much interest. The 
prices offered for honey tend to rise, 
and the opinion was general that it 
would do no hurt to wait a little before 
selling, although if a good price is 


offered it would be well to sell. 

Messrs. J. C. Matthews, E. D. Nic! ols 
Geo. Nichols, J. J. Corbut, and «Vm 
Corbut, all of Montrose county, © ere 
present, and were especially pleas: at 
the efforts made to effect a [lta 
county beekeepers’ association to co- 
operate with the Montrose association. 


ee 
-—_~- 


National Convention in Denver 





The National convention is co: ing 
to Denver next February. This wil] 
give the beemen of the Inter-mountain 


region an opportunity to be the hosts, 
Every Rocky Mountain State should 
have a good strong delegation—the 
more the better. The Colorado State 
Beekeepers’ Association will do every- 
thing in its powerto make the meet- 
ing a success, and will make what local 
arrangements are necessary. Sugges- 
tions on what we can do to insure a 
large attendance and a smooth running 
meeting are welcomed. 

That large beekeepers by the score 
will be present is certain, and money 
making ideas will be in the air all the 
time. There will be some diversions 
for the entertainment ofthe guests also, 
If the weather and roads are suitable 
it may be possible to see some of the 
country around Denver, including 
some commercial apiaries, in automo- 
biles. 

But come, wherever you are, you will 
not regret it. 








far 
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HERBERT WEBB, OF COLORADO City, AND Hits ORNAMENTAL APIARY. 
Note the rustic hive in the background. 
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By C. P. DADANT. 


When I gave a hurried account of 
our travels, in the Bee Journal for Oc- 
tober, 1913, or a little over a year ago, 
I promised our readers to write, when 
the time came, concerning the kaleidos- 
copic changes of a journey from the 
southwest corner of Switzerland to the 
north plains of Italy. We have now 
reached that part of our voyage. 

One can go from Switzerland to 


Italy by two rail routes, the Simplon or 
the St. Gothard. We selected the lat- 
ter route, although a little longer, be- 
cause the tunnel is shorter (only 9% 
miles), and also because the line took 
us to Bellinzona without change, from 
Lucerne. We left Nyonat 10am. At 
11 we were at Lausanne, still in a 
French speaking country. In another 
hour the signs upon the doors, in the 
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citi:s along the way, were already 
charged to German. Berne! There 
nea:ly all is German. Lucerne! Still 
mo e German. We change trains at 
4pin. We go due south. The hills 
get more and more abrupt. The vine- 
varis have long ago disappeared. Now 
the wheat and oat fields are replaced 
by pastures and meadows. The slopes 
are so steep that, to handle the scythe, 
without slipping, the mower has to 
wedge his toes into little cavities on 
the hillside. Women with rakes and 
forks stir the hay or pull it down the 
hill. They make hay ricks about large 
enough for a man to carry at one fork- 








AtT CERNUSCO SUL NAVIGLIO. 
From right to left, Count Visconti, Dr. 


Triaca, Miss Valentina Visconti. 


ful. A little farther we see men carry- 
ing fire wood, in panniers, on their 
backs, down a steep slope. We cross 
tunnel after tunnel, 80 of them, 250 
bridges, between Lucerne and Bellin- 
zona. The line enters a narrow gorge; 
the torrents flow hundreds of feet be- 
low the track; the air gets cool and 
the snow begins to show above us. 
We stop 8 minutes at Goeschn n, near 
the mouth of the big tunnel. Every 
cottage has a monster of a mountain 
behind it, threatening to fall upon it. 
Indeed we see where big avalanches 
of snow have cut everything down in 
their path. Itis an exciting sight. We 
buy postals representing half a dozen 
flashing views, but not more flashing 
than the sights we have before us. But 
people live and rear children there, 
little folks who perhaps don’t realize 
that there is any spot in the entire 
world more level than this chaos. As 
we start with two locomotives, we see 
several automobiles arrive on the road 
across the torrent. They keep up fairly 
well for a few minutes, as the road and 
track are running in a parallel line. 
hut all at once we plunge into the big 
‘unnel and lose sight of them entirely. 
n avery short time we are out again, 
ut headed north instead of south. The 
ne makes several loops as it ascends 
ito the St. Gothard. At each loop, 
he train takes a peep in the open, a 
ittle higher than before. In each case 


we see the previous entrance below 
our feet. 

We finally get into the heart of the 
mountain and spend 15 or 20 minute: 
under ground. All at once the speed 
increases. We have passed the high 
point and are going down hill towards 
the south side. As we emerge into 
Italian Switzerland, the view is changed 
again. The cottages are of white 
stone, with dark stone roofs. The 
fences are all made of thin, flat, tall 
stones about 18 inches wide and 5 or 6 
feet long, stuck on end, side by side. 
Vineyards appear again, but they are 
trellised on high stakes, joined together 
with poles, so that the laborer can 
work under the trellis to cultivate the 
laid. It is very pretty to look under 
and see the grapes hanging in an acre 
or so. Then we see corn, for we are 
quickly getting into a warm country. 
There is very little corn grown on the 
north side of the Alps. 

The signs in the streets are now all 
in Italian, though we are still in Switz- 
erland. The villages look old and de- 
crepit. At last, after nine hours of 
travel, during which we seem tO go 
through three different countries, all 
Swiss, we land in Bellinzona, an old 


fortified city, of which we spoke in th 
issue of our Journal above mentioned. 
We gave there a picture of the old 
fortress and an account of our visit to 
the Biaggi apiary. It is located almost 
at the foot of animmense bluff, in a 
ve.y rugged country. Biaggi is very 
proud of his bees and of the prizes he 
has won. He showed me certificates 
received by him at the Swiss Agricul- 
tural Exposition of 1895, at the Na- 
tional Exposition of Geneva 1896, at 
the Bee and Honey Show of Liege in 
1896, at the St. Louis Fair of 1904, and 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1907. He 
has his own independent views con- 
cerning the qualities of Italian bees. 
He says that in order to secure the 
best of those qualities, prolificuess and 
endurance, we must take them as they 
are produced by nature and avoid 
breeding artificially. In a word, he 
believes in naturally bred queens, and 
for that reason he takes the greater 
part of his stock from natural swarms 
purchased from country people, in 
Italian Switzerland. 

We stayed with him but an hour or 
two and hurried to Locarno. We 


should have liked to spend more time 
There was another apiarist 


in Tessin. 


CountT VisconT! D1 SALICETO, 
President of the Italian Beekeepers’ Association 
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MONUMENT OF BARNABAS VISCONTI 


whom we wanted to visit, but he was 
sick and away from his home. 

We traveled the length of Lake 
Maggiore, on a fine steamboat, during 
avery sunny day, ate our dinner of 
Italian macaroni in company with Ital- 
ians who ate it in the Italian fashion, 
without cutting it, letting it string 
from the plate to the mouth. Towards 
evening, after having seen some of the 
most beautiful islands and scenery in 
the world, we landed at Stresia, and 
took the throughtrain for Milan, where 
we arrived at 7:30 on the evening of 
Sept. 3. 

Milan, aside from its interest as one 
of the leading Italian cities, had a 
great attraction for us. It is in Milan 
that the principal Italian bee journal, 
“L’Apicoltore,” has been published 
since 1867. I have often mentioned 
this progressive monthly in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. My father had met 
its first editor, Count Visconti Di Sali- 
ceto, who was a young man, when he 
went to Italy, in 1872. They were then 
fighting for the same cause, the mov- 
able-frame hive and the new methods, 
against old practices in bee-culture, 
the brimstone pit and the ancient rou- 
tine. The present editor of “L’Apicol- 
tore,” Mr. Vincenzo Asprea, lives in 
Calabria, at the southern extremity of 
Italy, perhaps 1000 miles from Milan. 
We could not meet him, however much 
we would have liked todo so. But we 
had written to the National Associa- 
tion at Milan, and Messrs. Visconti 
and Triaca, the president and vice- 
president of the association, were ex- 
pecting us. I spoke in the letter above 
mentioned of the hearty reception 


given us by Count Visconti, but have 
not yet said anything about his friend, 
one of the kindest and 


Dr. Triaca, 





pleasantest men in the world. Not only 
had they ofiered to meet us at our 
arrival, but they had announced our 
visit in “ L’Apicoltore,” and had made 
arrangements to accompany us In sev- 
eral cities where bee-meetings were 
organized for our benefit. 

We could hardly believe that they 
would carry hospitality to that extent. 
But the Italians don’t do things by 
halves, and they surely know how to 
entertain their guests and do them 
honor. Besides, they are so warm 
hearted and enthusiastic, that it is a 
pleasure to be with them. There was 
nothing to do but let the current carry 
us. 

Among its numerous curiosities, 
Milan boasts two marvels, the white 
marble “Duomo” or Cathedral, and 
the Castle —‘ Castello di Milano ”— 
which has become a museum. The 
Duomo looks like a forest, on the in- 
side, so numerous are the marble col- 





umns which support its vaulted arcijes 
An entire number of the Bee Jovw-naj 
would not be sufficient to describe jt 
sO we must pass on. But the Castle 
drew our attention more particu atly 
because we were visiting it wit! a 
descendant of the original builder 
Galeas II Visconti, who erected it in 
1368. The structure was destroyed in 
1447, and rebuilt in 1450 by Sforza, who 
married a daughter of the Viscontis 
Thus the arms of the two families are 
everywhere to be seen in this palace 
which also contains the funerary mon. 
ument of Barnabas Visconti, erected 
in 1370. It was a novel experience for 
Americans, when we visited the home 
and apiary of our kind cicerone, the 
next day,to see upon the honey re- 
cipients the coat of arms of a scion of 
the dynasty which ruled a part of Italy 
for some 200 years. (See the picture 
of his label.) But we must not anticj- 
pate. We saw many interesting things 
during that next day. 

_The palace contains a museum of 
history and archeology. It has lately 
been restored, for it was badly dilapi- 
dated during Austrian rule. They had 
housed their soldiers and even their 
horses in it. Is it any wonder that the 
Italians do not love Austria ? 

After seeing all this, we went to 
lunch with our two friends in a res- 
taurant, which was also more like a 
palace than a hostelry, and ate our 
meal of Italian dishes under a cupola 
perhaps 60 feet high. 


In the afternoon we visited a bee- 
keeper who keeps a fancy grocery, and 
who showed me samples of as fine 
honey as I have ever seen. He insisted 
On giving me a sample jar. But it was 
out of the question for us to carry it 
with us,and Dr. Triaca kindly volun- 
teered to forward it for me to Mr. 
Caillas, of Paris, the honey analyst 
already known to our readers. I knew 
it would please him, as he makes tests 
of honey of all countries. 


This grocer, Bianchi by name, could 
not speak French like our friends, and 
I then realized how little Italian I knew 
even though I can read it readily. Had 
it not been for the Count, I should 
have had troubleto comprehend. Sev- 
eral beekeepers came while we were 
there and became interested and talked 
so fast that I could not make out any- 
thing they said. 

Mr. Bianchi appears to be one of the 
most successful honey retailers in the 
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THE VILLA VISCONTI, FROM THE HIGHWAY.—(Photograph by Count Visconti.) 


world, if I noted correctly what he 
saidto me. He handles at retail some 
40,000 pounds of honey annually. But 
his location is excellent, in the heart of 
that big city. He sells mostly extracted 
honey,in glass jars of different sizes, 
and a little honey in combs about 8x12 
inches. 

The pound sections are practically 
unknown. The price obtained is about 
30 cents per pound for best honey in 
small jars, jars thrown in. He called 
my attention to the fact that the State 
revenue tax on sugar is so large that 
this commodity costs about 14 cents 
per pound. But a long established 
business and his ownconfidence in the 
purity of the honey he handles have 
most to do with his successful sales. 

The motto carried on the goods sold 
there was first devised by Count Vis- 
conti, some 45 years ago, for the Ital- 
ian bee, and was the watchword of 
“L’Apicoltore” for years: “Il mionon 
sol ma l’altrui ben procuro.” (I do 
good not to myself alone but to others.) 
A parody of this was devised by Thos. 
G. Newmanas follows: ‘* Our toil doth 
sweeten others.” 

Another beekeeper whom we met in 
Milan, Piana, of Piana Brothers (not 
to be confounded with Gaetano Piana, 
whom we met later), living near No- 
vara, 30 miles west of Milan, is a queen- 
breeder following the Phillips method 


The Life of a Bee Inspector— 
Opening Hives 
BY F. 
T’: readers of bee journals are the 


elite of the occupation, interested 
in their work or their hobby, as 


DUNDAS TODD. 


the case may be. They house their 
bees in well constructed hives and 
take special pride in having well made 
movable combs. In about a minute 
they can whip off the cover of a hive, 
pick out aframe,run a glance over it 
to learn its condition, and then just as 
quickly replace itin the brood-chamber. 
The men they fraternize with are like- 


of queen-rearing. They are large 
honey-producers, mainly from locust, 
gathered in May. The sample he 
showed me was of thecolor of olive 
oil, a little darker than clover honey. 
Their bees winter on the heather, and 
they never have winter losses because 
of the mildness of the winter. This is 
true of all Italy. 

Of course, we had doffed our winter 
suits and our “top coats,” as the Eng- 
lish call them, as soon as we passed 
the Alps, and we had sunshine that felt 
for all the world like the sunshine of 
Illinois. Butthere was no danger of 
mistaking this part of the world for 
Illinois, even with our eyes shut, for 
the sweet sounds of the Italian tongue 
resounded everywhere, and neither the 
houses, the streets, the monuments, the 
girdens, the trees, the fences, nor the 
crops, looked like anything American, 

The streets are as clean in Milan as 
in Geneva. But some of the methods 
of cleaning are peculiar. We sawa 
little boy, with an iron pail and a dust- 
pan, gathering horse manure on the 
street for somebody’s garden. He 
pushed it on the pan with his fingers 
and wiped them on his trousers after- 
wards How will that do for local 
color ? And remember, dear readers, 
that this magazine goes to some of the 
Italian beekeepers, so we dare not tell 
any fibs. 


minded, so they naturally assume that 
all beekeepers are just as methodical 
and careful in their habits. 

Now here are the facts: The average 
keeper of bees is not a beekeeper at all. 
Like most of us he tumbled into bee- 
keeping, and he still lies in the hole. 
Somebody wished a swarm on him, or 
he saw one clustering on a branch, 
and obeying the primitive hunting in- 
stinct he gathered it in, housing it in 
the handiest box or nail keg that hap- 
pened to be around, and it is thereto 
this day. Furthermore, there are about 
a dozen more like untoit. Onceina 
while he gets ambitious enough to own 
frames, and I have seen them with top- 


bars ranging from half aninch to three 
inches in width. Then the beeman 
will wonder why the bees do not have 
sense enough to keep to the middle of 
the bar. 

Frames without starters, non-spacing 
frames jumbled to one side of the hive 
or hanging askew, bars made from 
lathing, frames from the same material 
and standing on the bottom-board; 
these things are more the rule than the 
exception. Bees are to be found in 
soap boxes, fruit boxes—these with 
quarter inch seams on the roof open 
to the rains of heaven; nail kegs less 
than a foot high, with a couple of half 
inch holes to do duty as entrance, tea 
chests, and—but why prolong the list ? 

By way of variety, I will ask the 
Editor to reproduce a photograph of 
one of the most original apiaries I 
have come across. It belongs to a 
Chinese stoiekeeper in one of our coal 
mining districts, and is located under 
the ceiling of the front porch of his 
store. I was introduced to this child 
of the orient as, “Heap big govern- 
ment man; heap savey bees,” and he 
was at once as childlike and bland as 
any Chinaman famed in rhyme. We 
got along famously. For inspection 
purposes he loosened the wire fasten- 
ings of the box, and witha pole pushed 
up the lid. Questioned as to whether 
he got any honey he said, “Oh, yes.” I 
asked why one colony had died?” He 
said, “Oh, catch him honey with a 
knife, bees not likee; fly away.” This 
with a sweeping motion of the hands 
that pictured a general flight into parts 
unknown. I have three other Chinese 
beekeepers on my list, and all I can 
say about them is that they are just as 
successful as the average white man, 
and in saying this I am not throwing 
bouquets at anybody. 


The very first apiary I tackled nearly 
did for me, but in the long run I was 
glad I met it first, forin its two dozen 
colonies I met about every possible 
combination of pure cussedness that it 
is possible for ingenious, or careless, 
beekeeper to invent. When I was 
through with the job I felt I could open 
anything with the possible excention 
of a burglar proof safe. Old Archi- 
medes 2000 years ago proudly an- 
nounced to the worldthat given a lever 
long enough and a suitable fulcrum he 
wou'd undertake to move the earth. 
Good old Archie, you were all right. I 
oiten think of you as I face a box of 
tricks, looking for the point of attack, 
andthe fulcrum. My good right hand 
holds a first-class lever of the first or- 
der in the shape of a Root hive tool. It 
is the only weapon I carry, bit occa- 
sionally assisted by a lonz-bladed knife 
I have yet to meet the hive whose con- 
tents I cannot explore, and I certainly 
have met some that were fearfully and 
wonderfully made. 


The first hive I tackled was five 
stories high; this was about the mid- 
dle of May. It started off with a regu- 
lar brood-chamber; then a section 
super filled with sections. Above the 
super was a soap box without frames, 
then came a super without sections, 
and last of all a super with sections. 
The cover was of the gable-roof 
variety with 2-inch telescope sides. 
Between every body were layers of 
oilcloth, sometimes two orthree. Un- 
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der the cover was agrain sack. The 
bees had worked passages through 
them all, and plastered the remaining 
fragments with propolis. The hive was 
solid with honey and brood from top 
to bottom. 

Being in absolute ignorance of the 
nature of such a contraption, I had to 
feel my way along. Nowadays I would 
bein such a conglomeration in less 
than a minute, but at that time I did 
not appreciate the tearing power of my 
hive tool when properly applied toa 
telescope cover sealed down with solid 
honey. Sol requisitioned a hatchet, a 
a big knife, and attacked the struc- 
ture. Once I gotinside and viewed 
the prospect I ordered utensils. After 
two hours steady work I had put the 
hive into workable shape, and found 
I had replevened one super full of fine 
ripened section honey, two big dish- 
panfuls of chunk honey, and in addi- 
tion had the farmers’ children out of 
reach of danger, held by the attraction 
of a pailful of scraps, with which they 
freely smeared their faces and hair as 
they excitedly tucked into their little 
stomachs the first honey that had ever 
been produced in that apiary in the 20 
years of its existence. 

I have a few photographs of this par- 
ticular hive,and the various stages of 
its demolition, but I dare not use them. 
The beekeeper has now an apiary so 
attractive that it has many visitors 
yearly, but he threatens to kill me on 
sight if I ever exhibit its past condi- 
tion. The past is past, and he wants 
to forget it. His example is havivga 
fine influence in the district, and the 78 
boxes that stood for beekeeping in 
that region a couple of years ago are 
now nearly all replaced by modern 
hives. For many years not a pound of 
honey had been produced there, but in 
one season it arose to nearly 500 
pounds, so you see the beekeepers are 
on their way. 

We do not like box hives in British 
Columbia; in fact, our Foulbrood Act 
forbids their use, so the inspectors are 
bound in duty to get rid of them. We 
find we do not need to use the club; 
all we haveto do is to get some one in 
a district to secure a crop of honey by 
his own hands, and the spirit of rivalry 








No man cares to 


comes into play. 
have to admit to his neighbors that he 
is a second-rater, so he proceeds to do 
as well as he can. 


A very amusing example came under 


my notice this summer. A year ago in 
a district with six beekeepers owning 
56 colonies, 1 found not one pound of 
honey had been produced for years. 
The largest apiary had 36 colonies in 
dreadful condition, and I urged the 
owner to shape up things a little bit. 
He answered yes in such a half-hearted 
way that I knew he would not do any- 
thing until he got stung by the spirit 
of rivalry. He was the big man of his 
locality, not doing very well, but no- 
body was doing any better. I found a 
beginner ready to be taught, so I gave 
him a day, got him into shape, and 
drew up a calendar for his region. 


Towards the end of this season’s 
honey flow I happend to see the sup- 
posed big man on a suburban car, and 
at once he started to tell me all that he 
intended to do next year. I had to let 
him finish, then I wanted to know 
about the other men ia his district. 
Quite meekly he told me the beginner 
had gotten 500 pounds from six hives, 
and that most of the others had some- 
thing. He was the only one without a 
crop, and his dignity had received a 
bad knock. I have earmarked him for 
a day next year. I will probably go 50 
miles just to get him on the tracks at 
the moment he is anxious to do some- 
thing. 

HIVE TINKERING. 


Now suppose I tell the kind of work 
I will have to do to show this man 
how to get his hives in good shape. 
His bees are housed in a variety of 
ways. Hehas several first-class mod- 
ern hives with really good combs, but 
he has just as many in which they are 
built diagonally across the frames. 
Then there are several Gallup hives 
with non-spacing frames, many of 
which have jumbled any old way, with 
the combs built on similar lines. Also 
he has a few soap boxes. He purposes 
investing in modern 10-frame hives 
and transferring fromthe odd lots. It 
is my affair to start him right. 

Early in the season | will write him 








A CHINESE APIARY IN BRITISH COLUMSIA. 


(To view this properly hold it about one foot above the level of the eyes.] 





to let me know when his supplies | 
arrived, and as soon as IcanI wi. be 
with him. I will probably sta: by 
making jigs for wiring frames © nd 
fastening sheets of foundation, .nq 
show him how to use them. 

The next move will be on the stand- 
ard hives. Those with good frames 
willbe gone through, the presence of 
unusual quantities of drone-comb in 
the middle of the brood-nest wil! be 
pointed out, and attention drawn to 
the very evident fact that it is hinjer- 
ing the queen in her laying in the e rly 
part of the season, for instead ot the 
brood-nest being in the form of a ball 
the queen has been laying backwards 
and forwards along the combs, trying 
to dodge the drone-cells, and too often 
has been brought to a standstil! in 
working in a certain direction. Inci- 
dentally let me here remark it is some- 
times astonishing how much drone- 
comb one can find in some hives. In 
one instance I found no less than 
seven drone-combs out of a total of 
eight. The colony died the first winter, 
I diagnosed the case as a bad attack of 
parthenogenesis. (Please, Mr. Editor, 
put me down as the discoverer of this 
affliction.) Wherever possible I get 
rid at once of all combs in which drone- 
cells predominate, but if heavy with 
stores I work them to the side of the 
hive and urge that they be removed as 
soon as they are empty. 

Next I tackle the regular hives with 
cross-built combs. I lift the first off 
the stand, placing an empty body in its 
place, and alongside of me I have a flat 
cover or board handy. Ready to begin 
operations, I force a long bladed knife 
between the first and second combs; 
cutting right along, then force out the 
first comb and place it in the empty 
hive. Next I cut between the second 
and third, pry out the second comb, 
shake the bees from it into the hive on 
the stand, then lay it flat on the board. 
Iam going to true up the combs so as 
to make them removable. As we look 
on the comb we see that it is made up 
of several parts that overlap each 
other. To get rid of the overlaps I cut 
through both with the knife, slashing 
from top to bottom bar, throw the 
trimmings into a scrap box, squeeze 
the raw edges into line, then slip the 
frame into the new hive. And so on 
right through the rest of the combs. 
In 48 hours the bees will probably have 
made all repairs, and the beekeeper 
has now a hive with removable frames. 
Once I get into my gait I can fix up 
four or five such hives in an hour. 

Evenin going through fairly good 
hives I get a chance to demonstrate 
how to true up twisted combs. You 
simply run a knife or the edge of the 
hive tool along the edge of the bar 
where the connection is faulty, then 
push the comb into place. In a very 
bad case, such as a comb built entirely 
on the side of the frame, it is better to 
make two stunts of the job. On the 
first day cut the connection between 
top-bar and comb, and push the latter 
into place. At next visit straighten 


out the sides. When two combs are 
attached to the same bar, dispose of 
one entirely and remedy the other. A 
bee inspector has a grand chance to 
— the tinkering trade if nothing 
else. 
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Tie hives he intends to discard I 
wil leave alone. During May, in his 
loc. lity, there isa fine flow of nectar 
from the soft and vine maples. So 
plentiful is the secretion in most sea- 
sons | am convinced a really good bee- 
mar could harvest about 40 or 50 
pounds surplus from these sources. 
As a matter of fact I occasionally 
stumble across a strong colony with 
that amount of freshly-gathered honey 
stored away by the beginning of June, 
so! am not guessing any, and a very 
dainty honey it is. 

\Vell, May is when he can get new 
combs drawn out, so I will show him 
how to fit his new hives, all frames 
filled with full sheets of foundation, on 
top of the ones he is going to discard, 
and advise him to wait until the end of 
August or later, when he will probably 
find the bees have settled for the 
winter in the upper story, and he can 
take the old hive away. 


The soap boxes will be turned upside 
down, a new hive fitted to them, and I 
will expect them to be out of use by 
the end of the season. 

If [ happen to be passing his village 
in the course of my wanderings, I will 
probably stop over the time between 
two cars just to see how he is getting 
along, and above allto keep up his 
enthusiasm. British Columbia imports 
over80 tons of honey annually. We 
have a plant in existence right now 
that ought to produce pretty near all 
that, so it is evidently our business to 


see that the owners know howto run 
the bees to advantage. 
Victoria, B. C. 
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Wintering Bees Outside 


BY B A MANLEY. 


UILD a tight board fence about 30 
k inches high, place the summer 
stands in front of this fence (I 
prefer to have them face the east) 
about 4 inches from the fence and 3 
inches apart. Fill these stands with 
dry leaves, place the hives on the 
stands, leaving on one empty super. 
Lay two or three corncobs across the 
brood-frames about one inch apart, to 
give the bees passageway to all parts 
of the hive; cover the super with a 
gunny sack large enough to overlap 
good, and on this gunny sack fill the 
super with oat chaff or dry leaves 
pressed down good, and fold the edges 
of the gunny and put on the cover; 
then place a 10-inch board at the top of 
the brood-chamber to form a shelter 
over the entrance, and stand on edge 
an 8-inch board on this, just in front of 
the supers. Place a 4-inch board on 
edge in front of the alighting-boards; 
this forms a space under the 10-inch 
board for holding straw in front to 
keep out the storms. Now fill behind, 
between, and every space with dry 
leaves packed down good and tight. A 
light frame work on top will be suffi- 
cient to receive the prepared roofing. 


When the mercury gets up to about 
45 degrees, and the weather looks favor- 
able, I remove the straw in front to 
give the bees a flight, but always put it 
back in the evening. I have followed 
this plan of wintering for more than 
25 years, except a few years that I was 
out of the business, and have been very 
successful in getting them through the 
winter. One time I tried them in the 
cellar and failed. 

I now have 80 colonies, and they are 
in good condition. I use dry leaves 
for packing, for they are the cleanest 
thing that I can get, and then mice 
don’t nestin them. The straw used in 
front should be free of grain so as not 
{0 encourage mice. 

One advantage in this plan is that 
the bees can be kept in winter quarters 
through the bad weather in April, 
which is sometimes quite an item. 

Milo, Iowa. 
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Smoke Method of Introducing 
Queens 


BY ELVIN M. COLE, 


ILL you allow an amateur to offer 

a few suggestions on introducing 
queens by the smoke method. I 
doubt if the scent of smoke, or distress 
as asserted by Mr. Arthur C. Miller, or 
violent emotion according to J. E. 
Crane, accounts for the successful in- 
troduction and acceptance of queens 
by this method. It seems more rea- 
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sonable to believe that the queen is 
accepted because by this method the 
bees are made to quickly realize their 
queenlessness. 

Let me illustrate how quickly I think 
this knowledge is spread through the 
colony: 

The first queen I ever introduced 
was by the cage plan. As the bees 
were slow to release her, I decided to 
let her out myself. I removed the cage 
containing the queen from the hive, 
with perhaps a dozen bees clinging to 
her, and in my awkwardness and haste 
I allowed her to come out while the 
cage lay on the ground some two feet 
from the hive. As she came in touch 
with the few bees clinging to the cage, 
they sounded their joyful signal, and 
instantly amass of bees as wide and 
deep as the entrance came pouring out 
of that hive, boiling out faster than any 
swarm ever issued, met the queen and 
escorted her into the hive. I think 
this tends to show that the bees were 
attracted to the caged queen by queen 
odor; that they had no real sense of 
possession until they touched antenne, 
and that the good news spread through 
the colony as quickly as sound could 
travel. 

By the smoke method the bees are 
made to believe the destruction of their 
home is imminent, and their first 
thought is one of self-preservation, and 
that means the preservation of the col- 
ony through the queen, for a bee prob- 
ably neither knows nor fears any death 
except the death of the colony. So 
the first cry sent echoing through the 
hive made assurance of the loss of the 
queen, and the fear of death possessed 
their hearts. 


In nature a colony suffers the loss of 
its queen in only two ways, by old age, 
and this loss is expected and prepared 
for in a natural way; second by loss of 
the virgin on her wedding flight, and 
this in nature is the death of the col- 
ony. As the excitement in the hive 
subsides, the new queen is found within 
the gates, and just at this point I pre- 
sume queen odor plays a part, for I 
have an idea, without being able to 
offer proof, that bees recognize a 
queen-bee chiefly by her odor, and 
their own queen only by touching an- 
tennz. Remember, this colony has 
lost its queen in an unnatural way, and 
has received another in an equally un- 
natural way, and the bees are without 
doubt in two minds about her, recog- 
nizingin her a danger if their own 
should be recovered and a necessity if 
she be lost. 


When bees are dequeened they are 
slow to give up hope of finding their 
own again,and may be seen running 
around on the alighting-board and up 
and down the end and sides of the 
hive in an endeavor to locate her, and 
while this continues I doubt’if the 
new queen is entirely safe. She is 
balled and held prisoner oftener than 
we think, but nature inclines them to 
accept this strangely acquired queen 
in preference to the dangers attending 
the rearing and mating of a virgin. 

One other point in regard to this 
smoke method of introduction. It so 
demoralizes the bees that even if you 
have not removed the old queen, the 
new one may safely enter, even robber 
bees may do the same, and when the 





colony recovers from its demoraliza- 
tion, the new queen protected by her 
queen odor may still be accepted and 
become the head of the colony if the 
old queen is weak and failing, for this 
also is an advantage to the colony over 
rearing and mating a virgin to super- 
sede the old queen. 

These ideas are only the ideas of an 
amateur, with a few colonies, but those 
colonies have been studied closely, 
and I presume bee-behavior is much 
the same in ten colonies as in ten 
hundred. 

Audubon, Iowa. 

[We have often suggested that the 
queen odor pervades every normal 
colony. As soonas this odor is gone, 
the colony becomes restless and begins 
to look for its queen. It takes more 
or less time, but rarely more than a 
half hour. That the queen has a very 
strong odor is evidenced by the fact 
that after you have handled a queen, 
some of her bees may follow you and 
alight upon your fingers, for quite a 
while, in search of her. When they 
notice her absence they are certainly 
prompt in informing the rest of the 
colony.—EbiTor. } 
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Smoker Fuel—Cumarin in 
Sweet Clover 


BY A. F. BONNEY. 


IKE every other person who dab- 
L bles in the bee-business, I have 
had my share of grief with fuel for 
my smoker. I reduced my chances of 
immortality by using, or trying to use, 
hickory wood, burlap, corncobs, dried 
dung, planer shavings, excelsior and 
what not, until in desperation I tried 
“greasy cotton waste.” 

It worked so well that I continued 
using it until, running out of waste, I 
wet cotton rags with a cheap machine 
oil, and the result was all right. Then 
I got hold of some waste that fairly 
reeked with grease. I think the oil 
might have dripped from the mass had 
I held it a whil2, but I was in a hurry, 
sol set fire to it, poked it into the 
smoker, blew a few fiery blasts from 
the nozzle and went to work. I used 
it two or three hours, put it out by lay- 
ing the smoker on its side with the 
nozzle plugged with leaves, fired it up 
again that afternoon and the next day. 
There was not a moment that I did not 
have an abundance of thick, acrid, cool 
smoke at my command, and I needed 
it, for I acquired some bees this sum- 
mer that had no respect for my person 
or attainments, and the way they in- 
jected the rheumatic cure into my cir- 
culation was a sin and a shame. 

I think I was practically the first 
writer to question the statement that 
cumarin is bitter. I had isolated 
some from tonka bean, and found it 
practically tasteless. Moreover, it is 
used to cheapen vanilla. Were cumarin 
bitter it would be unavailable for 
flavoring. 

Mr. Westgate, agronomist in charge 
of clover investigations at Washington, 
D. C., writes me as follows: 





7 The question as to the flavo of 

cumarin is interesting, as the b ter 
taste in sweet clover has usually ! cen 
attributed to the presence of cum. rin 
whereas if, as your man states, cum rin 
is not bitter, we are either in erro; in 
calling the flavor of sweet clover bi ter 
ot the bitterness is due to some othier 
ingredient. I shall endeavor to kue 
in touch with this subject, and if we 
are able in anyway to have another 
analysis made so that the really bitter 
principle can be isolated, I shal! be 
very glad to obtain definite infor:a- 
tion along this line.” 
e I think we may now decide that the 
“bitter principle” of sweet clover is an 
individual element; that cumarin js 
not bitter; that either the bitter prin- 
ciple or the cumarin, or both com- 
bined, tend to prevent fermentive indj- 
gestion (bloat) in cattle, while it may 
turn out that, when as many cattle eat 
sweet clover as there are eating the 
white, there may be cases of “bloat” 
develop. Not one animal now eats 
sweet clover where thousands eat of 
the white. I think it is possible that 
we are jumping at conclusions—but it 
is a nice dream. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 
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The Olfactory Sense of the 
Honey-Bee 


BY DR. BRUNNICH. 





N the June number of the American 
Bee Journal we have read a most 

" interesting article on certain sensi- 
tive organs in the honey-bee, the func- 
tion of which the author claims to be 
an olfactory one. Having occupied 


myself since many years with the 
anatomy of the honey-bee, the matter 
interested me highly, and the author, 


Dr. BRUNNICH 


N. E. McIndoo, of the Entomological 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., had the 
great kindness to send me his papers 
on the matter, concerning, first, the 
honey-bee; secondly, different hymen- 
opters; thirdly, certain araneids. For 
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our readers, the first paper has the 
gre (est importance, and I| will allow 
my-elf, in the following lines, to tell 
my pinion, though I cannot give an 
aut!ioritative conclusion: 

VW hether the views of the author be 
right or false,it is sure that the ex- 
periments made are exceedingly assidu- 
ous and highly instructive. Some of 
the preliminary experiments having a 
practical and theoretical value for the 
beekeeper, I wish to review them. 

Mr. McIndoo worked with small 
observation cases, where the bees had 
free air, and where they could be 
watched closely through a glass. As 
food, he gave them candy and some- 
times water. He operated with normal 
bees, queens and drones, and with bees 
mutilated in different manners: 

Lived Average 


days days 


Normal bees (5 to 30 days old) 3.0to24.0 9.1 


Isolated bees (middle aged) 43 to 33.9 11.8 
Young bees, one day old 0.7 t0 13.0 57 
Isolated bees, freshly emerged 1.7 to262 48 
Queens (with bees) 12 0 to 27.0 16.5 
Drones (with bees) 0.6 tO 13.0 34 
Bees with wings cut off 1.8toO12.1 9.2 
Bees without stings 1.0oto 60 1.7 

In the first line we see that bees 
which are not allowed to fly and work 
have an exceedingly short life. (Our 
bees in winter live 9 months.) The 
causes given by the author (page 279) 
do not explain the matter, neither am I 
able to give an explanation,for the 
want of an occasion to fly, the missing 
of pollen and perhaps water give no 
sufficient explanation. Certainly it is 
notto old age we can attribute the 
fault. Neither does the missing of 
company seem to be the cause, for 
isolated bees live on the average as 
long asa dozen bees in company. It 
is perhaps a hint to us, that quite young 
bees imprisoned have a very short 
duration of life. We see that bees 
which have lost their sting are prac- 
tically useless on account of their short 
life, and it is therefore not a bad prac- 
tice to kill each bee which has stung. 

McIndoo made, as the readers have 
learned, experiments especially with 
very strong smelling substances. I 
believe that,in this case, the effect on 
the bees is less an olfactory one than a 
chemical one, like the smoke of to- 
bacco, z. e., the molecules affected by 
the tracheas go into the blood of the 
bee and have there directly an exciting 
influence. The fact that bees without 
feelers are unable to live longer than a 
few hours, that they are unable to 
recognize foreign bees, that a queen 
without feelers can no longer fulfill 
her duties, proves strongly what im- 
portant sensitive organs are situated 
in the antenne. Probably the bee 
possesses in the antennz, besides other 
senses, the sense of hearing, but the 
audition sense is certainly by far less 
important than the olfactory one. The 
different experiments with bees by 
cutting off parts of the antennz, by 
covering as exactly as possible the new 
sensitive organs in the base of the legs, 
wings, etc., certainly have been made 
exceedingly minutely, but all such 
cperations are relatively so rough, for 
so delicate an organism as the bee, 
that they do not prove much. 

To me, the experiments have not 
‘roved that an olfactory sense is mot 
ituated in the antennz, nor that the 
newly discovered organs represent a 


unique olfactory sense. For the solu- 
tion of such problems, comparing the 
physiology of beings of the same class 
may be more fruiting than rough phys- 
iologic experiments upon such small 
beings as bees, ants, etc. y 
known fact that insects whose smelling 
sense is but feeble, have very primitive 
antenne. There are for instance male 
butterflies, which find the female ina 
distance of some miles, even if the 
female is imprisoned in a dwelling 
room, and they have highly developed 
feelers. Where the female is to be 
sought by the male, the antennz of the 
male are by far more perfect than 
those of the female. With many an 
entomologist Iam of the opinion that 
the comparative physiology of insects 
proves directly that in the feelers is 
the abode of an olfactory sense, espe- 
cially a sense for the most subtile 
odors. That does not exclude the ex- 
istence of other sensitive organs, which 
help the perception of odors. 

We have seen that the sensitive or- 
gans described by McIndoo are located 
especially near the tracheal holes of 
the breast. I have found by examining 
the plates of the segments of the abdo- 
men the same formations (but not 
very numerous) which the author de- 
scribes. My idea is that these organs 
are a protective apparatus against in- 


It is a well: 








jurious gases; acting as does our own 
olfactory epithelium situated in the 
respiratory channels which warns us 
of a pernicious atmosphere. In this 
sense they would represent an olfactory 
organ. 

Recapitulating briefly I would say: 

1. The sensitive organs described by 
MclIndoo represent a protective organ, a 
kind of rough olfactory formation 
against injurious gases. 

2. The sense for fine odors, for dis- 
covering honey sources, perceiving for- 
etgn individuals, sexual odors, etc., ts 
situated in the antenna. 

Zug, Switzerland. 
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House Apiaries 


BY F. J. 





STRITTMATTER, 
Paper read at Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 21, 1014.) 


HE subject of house apiaries is one 
T to which I have given a great deal of 
thought the last five years or more. 
We built our first one March, 1910, at 
an out-yard near Ebensburg, Pa., and 
put the bees into it the same spring, 
starting at about the same time a regu- 
lar out-yard, using 10-frame chaff hivés 
at the latter yard near Carrolltown. _ 
The first three seasons the bees in 
the house apiary always came outa 
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NOEL HOUSE APIARY NEAR EBENSBURG, Pa.—ANOTHER OF STRITTMATTER'S “ YARDS.”’ 


little ahead: besides, the bees were 
much nicer to handle, and we were more 
independent of weather so far as our 
work was concerned. This house api- 
ary is 14x28 feet,2 stories, having 75 
factory-made hives placed in same, and 
costing about $400 besides the hives. 

In the latter part of the third season, 
or 1912, we decided to get all our bees 
into house apiaries as soon as we 
could, and proceeded to build a com- 
bined house apiary and garage at our 
home place. We had this building 
completed and the bees moved in about 
the first of October. This building is 
20x30 feet, and 3 stories; the lower 
one being dug into the ground in a 
sidehill and used for garage, while in 
the upper two stories we have built in 
86 hives. This building cost, complete, 
including hives built in, about $600, 
and we found we were able to make it 
much more convenient to handle the 
bees in this one than by our own first 
arrangement of using factory hives in- 
side of the building. 

In 1913, we proceeded to build our 
third house apiary, which is built after 
the same general plan as the one at our 
home yard, only it is but 2 stories, and 
for bees only. This building is 12x24 
feet, 2 stories, containing 62 hives built 
in solid, and cost about $300. 

In all these house apiaries we have 
ample room for supplies in the same 
building, and we can have them very 
much handier than by any othersystem 
I ever saw, besides having everything 
in the dry, and safe from thieves and 
meddlesome boys, but one of the great- 
est advantages is that I can work right 
on in most any kind of weather in sea- 
son, and there is practically no sting- 
ing inside the building, even when no 
honey is coming in. I seldom need 
veil orsmoker, and no amount of open- 
ing hives and manipulating will tend to 
cause robbing, as no bees from other 
colonies know anything about the hives 
being open, as no bees can get into the 
building anywhere except through 
their entrance direct to their hive, ex- 
cept bees from such hives as are opened 
by the operator. 

We haveall hives which are built 
into these buildings arranged with 
about 4 inches of sawdust or other 
packing material around the bees. Our 
hives are all the regular 10-frame size, 


* 


using the same frames we had in our 
chaff hives, and we also use the same 
supers which we used outside. By cut- 
ting small corners out of all window 
Danes, any bees getting into the build- 
ing from hives opened can get out very 
readily, and by means of screens and 
home-made bee-escapes on the outside, 
we have made it so that they do not get 
back into the building this way. 


The first house apiary which we 
built is made of boards covered on 
all sides with a good grade of valley 
tin, and the hives on the inside are ar- 
ranged in pairs with room between the 
pairs to work. The front end of the 
hive is placed up to the side of the 
building with entrance cut out through. 
But the latter two are built of studding 
placed 24 inches from center to center, 
and weather-boarded on the outside 
after having two piles of good building 
paper tacked on the studding. One ply, 
the ply next to the weather-boarding, 
is tar paper. 

The hives are built with one hive to 
each space between the studding, and 
as Our supers measure about 20 inches, 
outside measure, this allows about 4 
inches in the clear between supers 
when they are on the hives. We find 
this is ample room for handling. 


Our first house apiary has proved 
very satisfactory; in fact, more so than 
we expected, but our later ones we like 
very much better. As to cost, we con- 
sider it as cheap or cheaper in the end 
to build outside house apiaries, pro- 
vided you can buy the ground reason- 
able, as to keep bees outside in chaff 
hives; and single-walled hives do not 
prove satisfactory unless protected 
liberally for winter in our locality. 


As the pictures show, we have an 
alighting-board as well asa roof board 
to protect the entrances and give the 
bees better chance to fly into hives, 
and the same are painted different col- 
ors to help the bees to locate their re- 
spective hives. In these house apia- 
ries we invariably find the bees come 
through the winter with hives dry and 
free from mold in the spring, while we 
have considerable trouble with our 
hives outside. One important thing is 
to make everything mouse proof, and 
to have plenty of windows of ample 
size so as to have good light. 


I might say that the main reaso. the 
third house apiary cost us less ‘han 
the first one is that we learned ow, 
not only to make it better, but we were 
able to make much better time i: the 
work of building, and had a little »et- 
ter help. We did not, however, hire 
any carpenter at this building, but had 
a good all-around handy man whom] 
helped most of the time, and who was 
more careful to do things as I told him 
than any carpenter I ever hired. 

It will be noticed that in our latter 
two house apiaries the hives are ar- 
ranged with the side to the wall, 
the entrance consequently on the side 
of the hive, giving a much more con- 
venient arrangement to handle the 
bees. The hives being solid, if you 
wished to hive a swarm by the return 
plan, you could remove the frames to 
another hive and place empty frames 
in their stead and cover up, and you 
accomplish the same thing as by mov- 
ing the hive. However, we did not 
have a swarm last season, which{makes 
me think that the house apiary is a big 
improvement in this line. 

Ebensburg, Pa. 
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The Economics of Beehive 
‘Architecture 


BY J. E. HAND. 


HE interesting article on page 309, 
by Mr. D. Barone, shows that he 
does not understand my real posi- 

tion concerning the hive question, for 
I do not advocate extra large hives ex- 
cept when the extra capacity is utilized 
for the development of principles and 
the solution of problems aside from 
the office of honey production, hence 
the same large hives that I formerly 
depreciated, I still depreciate today, for 
reasons herein explained. 


THE HYPOTHETICAL QUESTION. 


While certain principles of architec- 
ture may render a hive superior to 
others for section honey, yet in_ its 
allotted sphere, aside from the points 
of economy and utility just mentioned, 
one hive is as good as another up to 
the limit of expansion sufficient to 
fully develop the fertility of the most 
prolific queens. 

The hypothetical question is, “ What 
is the orthodox limit of expansion of 
brood-chambers ?” A correct answer 
to this question is extremly difficult 
except by a correct hypothesis relative 
to the amount of old honey on hand, 
the amount of new honey and pollen 
stored in advance of needs, and the 
amount of drone-comb. Since these 
conditions differ with different colo- 
nies and different seasons and loca- 
tions, it is impossible to correctly esti- 
mate the number of available breeding 
cells a hive will contain without see- 
ing it. 

In my location, in view of the con- 
tingencies mentioned, and the extra 
prolificness of some queens, a hive of 
less than 14-frame capacity may repre- 
sent a loss in bees, and a correspond- 
ing loss in honey production from 
lack of room to accommodate the 
queens, and equally evident that room 
in excess of that limit is out of place 
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in. brood-chamber unless utilized for 
the solution of problems aside from 
the office of honey production, in 
wh ch case it may become so profit- 
ab!. as to decide the issue in favor of 
hives that exceed the orthodox limit of 
expansion; fora hive cannot be con- 
siicred too large so long as its capac- 
ity is fully utilized for the development 
of economical principles and the solu- 
tion of important problems, unless the 
operation interferes with honey pro- 
duction. Since the 10 and 12 frame 
hives are too large for vertical expan- 
sion and too small for the economi- 
ca! solution of any important problem, 
they occupy an inferior position in the 
economics of beehive architecture, 
hence their only redeeming feature is 
economy of equipmentand manipula- 
tion, and they do not excel in that. 


VERTICAL EXPANSION. 


Since the principle of vertical ex- 
pantson applied to 8-frame hives makes 
them equal in capacity to 16 frame 
hives with horizontal expansion, it is 
clear that 1 have not discarded small 
hives for large ones, but, rather, 
changed from vertical to horizontal 
expansion and contraction to facilitate 
the solution of problems that cannot 
be solved by vertical expansion. Tie 
size of 8-frame hives adapts them for 
vertical expansion, bytiering up, doub- 
ling theic capacity during the breeding 
season, and during harvest contracting 
them to a limit that forces all the white 
honey into the supers, depending upon 
cheap fall honey or still cheaper sugar 
for winter stores. 

With a man like Dr. Miller, who will 


do the right thing at the right time, 
this system is second to none for sec- 
tion honey. But it is not a let alone 
hive, hence with the careless and indo- 
lent will rank inferior to the two larger 


hives. It is further objectionable on 
account of extra equipment and ex- 
cessive manipulation, likewise for its 
non-solution of any problem in eco- 
nomics. 

HORIZONTAL EXPANSION. 


The 16-frame hive admits of an equal 
degree of horizontal expansion by 
means .of a sliding follower, without 
handling hives, and with the advantage 
of having a brood-nest of any desired 
capacity from 1 to 16 frames without 
giving too much room at any time; 
making it equal to the 8-frame hive for 
section honey, and superior to any for 
extracted honey; for it has a super of 
100 pounds capacity practically sur- 
rounding the brood on three sides, 
with extracting combs in the right 
proximity to insure perfect super 
work with economy in time and labor 
of bees, which in connection with its 
economical solution of intricate prob- 
lems makes it a general utility summer 
and winter hive, economical in con- 
struction, simple in equipment, and 
positive in results. 


THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 


There are problems to solve aside 
from the legitimate office of honey 
production, bearing directly upon the 
economics of beehive architecture, and 
the correct solution of these prob- 
lems demands a hive capacity that ex- 
ceeds the orthodox limit of expansion, 


hence the advent of the 16-frame con- 
vertible hive. This refers to the in- 
crease problem, the swarming prob- 
lem, and the wintering problem; for 
16 frames is the minimum capacity for 
the correct solution of these problems, 
as briefly demonstrated herein. 


THE SWARMING PROBLEM. 


Another season with these hives-has 
proven that swarm prevention is nota 
matter of hives and excessive manipu- 
lation in looking for queen-cells, etc., 
but rather a matter of correct methods 
of requeening. Extra hive capacity 
facilitates the operation. Here is the 
method: 

At the approach of the honey flow, 
place all colonies in condition to do 
super work, by uniting and equalizing, 
and at the beginning of harvest take 
two frames of brood with adhering 
bees, including the queen from each 
colony, and placethem in a separate 
hive; now insert a ripe queen-cell in 
a cell-protector, between the combs. 
This will prohibit swarming with little 
manipulation, regardless of hives; 
meantime, remove queen-cells that may 
be found while looking for the queen. 
This method also materially aids the 
economical solution of the increase 
problem. 


THE INCREASE PROBLEM. 


At the close of basswood harvest, 
after the honey cropis secured, cage 
the queens in thenuclei just mentioned, 
and take six frames of brood with ad- 
hering bees from each 16-frame colony 
an! placethem in each nucleus hive 
which will now contain 8 frames, and 
the parent colonies 10, and both have 
laying queens. This gives 100 percent 
increase in connection with a full crop 
of honey, with little manipulation, and 
this method of horizontal contraction 
likewise operates for the economical 
solution of the wintering problem. 


THE WINTERING PROBLEM. 


Mr. Barone is viewing the hive situa- 
tion from the standpoint of outdoor 
wintering, but fails to provide suitable 
winter protection for the North, assum- 
ing thatlarge hives and correspond- 
ingly large clusters of bees are suffi- 
cient protection. It is my opinion, 
however, that in the latitude of north- 
ern Ohio, good winter protection is 
imperative. Sixteen frames is the 
minimum capacity for the economical 
solution of the wintering problem, and 
here is the method: 

About Sept. 20 choose a warm day 
when bees fly freely, and place each of 
the contracted colonies resultin» from 
increase in an 8-frame box 12% inches 
deep without bottom, and %-inchthick; 
said box including bees and combs is 
placed on the floor inside of a 16-frame 
hive without changing the position of 
the entrance; the frames extending 
lengthways with the hive. It creates a 
space of 3inches betweenthe walls of 
said box, creates a space of 3 inches 
under the frames, and a 16-frame super 
holds 7 inches of packing on top of 
the winter nest. 

It is thus that I change a single wall 
summer hive to a perfect wintering 
repository with the greatest economy, 
and the 16-frame convertible hive is so 
competent and the system so organized 


in every detail that the solution of one 
problem materially aids the solution 
of the next. It costs approximately 50 
percent less to construct a 16-frame 
hive than to make two 8-frame hives. 
The fact that hive excels in honey pro- 
duction also, stamps it as an improve- 
ment not to be ignored. Upon this 
platform I stand, and upon this hypothe- 
sis is constructed “the 16-franie con- 
vertible hive.” 
Birmingham, Ohio. 


———> = 


A Bee Cellar 


BY JOHN HENDRICKS. 


AM intending to build a bee cellar 
i this fall. As Ihave had no experi- 

ence in cellar building and cellar 
wintering, I approach the task with 
considerable misgiving. Since my 
knowledge of cellar building and win- 
tering is all to be learned, I would like 
to ask some one of more experience 
for advice on a few points. 

I intend to build the cellar 20x40 
feet. The site selected is on the north 
side of my bee house, and at the top of 
a little hill of about 25 feet rise. I in- 
tend to excavate about 4% or 5 feet 
deep, and put up a frame-work of 6% 
feet, posts to support the roof. Over 
the rafters I shall put first a layer of 
straw, and then sufficient earth to keep 
out rain. I shall use enough straw to 
have the layer of straw about 18 inches 
thick after being pressed down by the 
earth. For ventilators I intend to 
make six boxes 4 inches square inside 
of boards long enough to extend from 
the floor to several feet above the earth 
of the roof. I shall put about 500 colo- 
nies in the cellar this winter. 

Will these six ventilators give enough 
ventilation ? How many colonies could 
be placed ina cellar of this size with- 
out endangering successful wintering ? 
I expect to set the hives in six rows 
lengthwise of the cellar. These rows 
stacked six high would give room for 
about 900 colonies. Would this be too 
many to putin suchacellar? The en- 
trance of the cellar will be to the east 
with a vestibule and double doors. 

Powell, Wyo. 


[The principal requirements of a 
bee cellar are dryness, pure air and 
sufficient warmth. A cellar in which 
the temperature would go below the 
freezing point would be objectionable, 
because it would cause the bees to 
consume too much honey, and their 
bowels would become loaded with 
fecal matter. Buta roomin which 500 
colonies are kept is already pretty well 
warmed by them, and there will be very 
little danger on that score, in the cellar 
proposed, since it will be well covered 
with straw and earth. 

Pure air would perhaps be more 
positively secured if instead of six 
tubes extending to the bottom you 
made half of them to extend only from 
the inside of the roof to the outer air. 
These would secure a greater amount 
of circulation. Otherwise, the upper 
part of the chamber would retain the 
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warm air and the ventilation would be 
imperfect above. The upper openings 
would probably not need to be as large 
as the lower ones, and 2x4 inches 
would be sufficient. If the entrance to 
cellar is of easy access, it will not be 
difficult, by the use of a thermometer, 
to keep the temperature to the point 
where the bees will be quietest, which 
is usually between 40 and 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit. I would close the outlet 
of the tubes with a screen to keep out 
mice and insects. 


Dryness is of great importance. I 
have seen the combs mold in a damp 
cellar. The elevated position of your 
cellar would probably insure its thor- 
ough drainage. 


On the whole your plan is good. If 
possible, place your hives on timbers 
so as to elevate them a few inches 
above the floor. Leave the covers and 
bottom-boards on the summer stands 
and give plenty of room between the 
bodies. However, if your bottom- 
boards are 2 inches deep, like those of 
Dr. Miller, or if you can give a large 
space between the body and the bot- 
tom, there is no objection in bringing 
the hives in with their bottom-boards. 
There must be a good circulation of 





air, the more so if there is any damp- 
ness.—EDITOR. | 
—> 


Sener Hiding Places 


BY DR. LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG. 


HE flowers have wonderful hiding 
T places for their honey. Not every 
flower, it is true, counts honey 
among its assets, not even all the 
showy ones such as the poppy and the 
rock rose, who seem to make the great- 
est efforts to attract insect visitors, still 
those flowers—and they are many—that 
do produce it have evolved all sorts of 
devices for hiding it away. But these 
honey hiding places—like the priest’s 
hiding holes in ancient mansions—are 
meant to be found by the rig't sort of 
visitors, and are only hidden from rude 
intruders. When they do occur, they 
are part of that plan of structure and 
mechanism which nature, the great 
architect, has laid down in each in- 
dividual flower. They are so ar- 
ranged that an insect visitor in search 
of honey must pass along a certain 
path if he would arrive at it. It is his 
passage along this path andthe ensuing 
consequence of his becoming a pollen 
carrier—and hence a cross fertilizer— 
that the plant desires. 


In the large majority of cases the 
honey is tucked away in the flower 
itself, though there are striking excep- 
tions, but even within the narrow limits 
of a flower there is the greatest possi- 





ble diversity in its position, and ere 
is no part of a flower which i. not 
made, in one plant or another, th« car. 
rier of a honey bag 

One of the most striking sho $s of 


honey in this country is that wh. h js 
discovered in the recesses of the c ».wn 
imperial lily. There, at the cen '«« of 


the brilliant hued perianth, can be -2en 
six large honey pits, one on - very 
floral leaf. Eachisl mining over with 
a big drop of honey glistening | ke a 
tear drop. Shake the flower and it 
“weeps ” as the big drops fall from it, 
soon to be replaced by other “tears” 
inthe quickly secreting flower. 


“ Job’s tears ” the country folks some- 
times call lachrymose plants. In the 
Martagon lily the honey is confined in 
swollen veins or channels which tra- 
verse the perianth leaves, rivers run- 
ning with sweetness. The snowdrop, 
little as it is suspected of honey ten- 
dencies, nevertheless has also veins of 
nectar coursing through its fragile 
whiteness. 

Honey is very rarely produced in the 
sepals of the flower, but in the nastur- 
tium instead of being small, green, 
and insignificant, as is the general rule, 
they are brilliantly colored and rival 
the petals in glory. One of them takes 
upon itself the function of honey pro- 
viding. It is produced backwards into 
a very long pointed spur which is quite 
hollow, but which, if bitten, gives a 
taste of sweetness mingling with the 
usual acridness of the flower, the sweet- 
ness chiefly lying at the remote tip. 











FRED OPPRIGHT IN HIS APIARY AT SENECA, WIS, 


The county paper of the county in which Mr. Oppright lives, recently had an article about him, entitled, “ 
Mr. Oppright has had forty years’ experience and hasn't lost a colony during winter in fifteen years. 








The Sweetest Man in Seneca.” 
He runs for comb honey. 
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It is the petals of a flower that most 
frequently are the honey carriers, but 
ever’ they have no uniform plan for 
periorming this office. The buttercup, 
for instance, places a honey-sac at the 
point of insertion of each of its golden 
petals, so that there are five honey-sacs 
lying ina ring beneath the multitude 
of stamens. The columbine’s petals 
are inarvelous contrivances, elaborately 
designed for honey hiding places. 
Each is circular, hollow, and shaped 
like a horn. In each the honey is 
secreted in a round knob at what would 
be the mouthpiece end of the horn, 
and the five are arranged in a ring, 
side by side with the honey knobs 
aloft. Thoughthe honey store is ob- 
vious from without, yet the insects 
who would sip it must creep into the 
flower and penetrate with a long pro- 
boscis up the curving horn to the knob. 

Sometimes the petals are joined to- 
gether into a tube and the sweet nectar 
simply exudes from the inner side of 
the wall and collects at the bottom. 
This is the case in the dead nettle, the 
corolla tube of which, pinched from 
the stem, forms so toothsome a morsel 
that the children call it “suckies.” The 
honeysuckle is similarly planned, and 
its sweetness is so striking a feature as 
to have given it its name. 


At other times the petals change 
completely into honey-bags, pure and 
simple. This happens in the Christmas 
rose, where the petals are represented 
by a ring of small greenish tubes 
staunching erect—the white sepals are 
the attractive feature of this flower— 
which tubes are merely storehouses for 
the flower’s nectar, and a very obvious 
part of the flower. Inthe monkshood, 
which belongs to the same family as 
the Christmas rose, the nectaries are 
extremely quaint. If the hood which 
gives its name to the plant be drawn 
back there suddenly springs into sight 
two objects on long stalks, which are 
sometimes like a French horn, some- 
times like a cowl, or looked at side- 
ways, not unlike a pair of doves. Their 
presence within the hood, just as two 
people might be in a room, has given 
the plant the curious name of “Adam 
and Eve ” and “ Noah’s Ark.” Thus are 
the honey-bags carefully tucked away 
and protected by the monkshood. In- 
deed, so little hint does the flower give 
of their presence from outsi 'e that un- 
less a person has actually dissected a 
flower for himself, he is absolutely 
ignorant of them, though they are most 
striking in appearance when their hid- 
ing place is once discovered. 


There seems no end to the ways in 
which petals can secrete honey. In a 
few plants, as in the mullein, the nectar 
exudes from the upper surfaces and 
lies sparkling like dew upon them; in 
other cases, as in the wild valerin, 
there is a minute pocket at the side of 
the petal tube which conta'ns it, and so 
on. The petals play much the largest 
role in honey producing. 


in the globe-flower there are very 


curious spoon-shaped honey glands, 


which stand in a mug just outside the 
many stamens. 

[he marsh plant, “Grass of Parnas- 
sus,” boasts of even more singular 
structures which are, at the same time, 
very beautiful and lend an air of uni- 


queness and delicacy to this attractive 
flower. On the inner side of each petal 
is a lyre-shaped object composed of 
the finest green filaments, each tipped 
with a tiny knob. These filaments 
arise froma piece of flattened green 
tissue. Though at first sight one 
would imagine that the tiny knobs 
were the honey glands, yet investiga- 
tion shows that they are hard and dry, 
and contain not one particle of nectar, 
while the disc of tissue is really the 
honey-sac. So it follows that the lyre- 
like superstructure is pure ornamenta- 
tion, which, perhaps, also serves asa 
lure or bait for insects, for they would 
readily fly towards the tipping knobs, 
and though they would be disappointed 
in this, they would quickly discover 
that there was honey below. 


Pansies and violets have an elaborate 
honey apparatus. On the back of two 
of the dumpty stamens is a longslender 
lump, which has a honey-sac at its ex- 
tremity. These lumps are both care- 
fully enclosed in a violet-like pouch 
leading off from one of the petals. 
Into this pouch the honey trickles, and 
it is to this reservoir that an insect 
must push its way if it would partake 
of the good things provided. In its 
passage thither it perforce knocks its 
head on the stigma and thus lets loose 
on to its back a little pollen which was 
stored up behind it. This pollen is 
transferred to the stigma of the next 
flower visited. By acting as carrier, 
the insect pays for its feast. 


In one of the anemones there is an- 
other scheme fora honey-hiding place. 
Here the outer rings of the many ap- 
parent stamens are merely dummies 
and produce no pollen at all; instead 
they secrete nectar, and as insects sip 
the honey they become dusted over 
by the genuine adjacent stamen. This 
strikes one as a very cute arrangement. 

To find honey on or in connection 
with the ovary or seed-box is far more 
uncommon, still it does occur at times, 
as, for instance, in a ring around the 
seed boxes of the snapdragon and the 
wild convolvulus. 


A unique set of honey glands is 
foundin the spurges. On a little wall 
around the insignificant and peculiar 
flowers are set crescent shaped bodies 
which can be distinctly seen by a eare- 
ful observer. The honey lies on their 
upper surfaces. The curiousness of 
their appearance helps to lenda dis- 
tinction to the flower which it other- 


wise lacks. 

Again, honey is occasionally found 
outside the flower. On the stalks of 
cherry leaves, close to their base, are 
two red lumps the size of pin heads. 
These are nectaries, though they are 
rarely looked upon as such. On the 
lower part of the leaf of a bean area 
couple of honey glands, whilethe laurel 
leaves, too, provide quite a feast, around 
which the contented hum of the bees 
may be heard. You can easily see why 
the flowers provide honey and attract 
insects, but itis not quite so simplea 
matter to understand why these and 
other leaves should do so. It is sug- 
gested, however, that there are many 
small insects which creep away again 
without performing the necessary 
office of fertilization, owing to their 
small size. So various plants have pro- 
vided this honey on or near their 
leaves to attract these unwelcome 
guests from the flowers. The honey is 
so obvious, so easily obtained, that 
they fallinto the pleasant trap laid for 
them, and do not trouble the flowers. 
This is particularly the case with ants. 
Though no doubt the bees and desira- 
ble visitors likewise dine upon this out- 
side honey, yet they will be attracted 
by the flower’s untouched supplies and 
visit them also, having larger appe- 
tites to satisfy. 

In certain cases, as in the sundew, 
honey is used as a cruel lure. On the 
nearby hillsides the sundew’s leaves 
glisten with sparkling drops, as the 
name implies. Flies—insects of all 
kinds—hasten towards the proffered 
banquet. They alight, but at their first 
touch the hairs which stand erect all 
over the leaves close over, aad the 
victim is soon cushed to death and its 
body juices absorbed by this carnivor- 
ous plant. 


The amount of honey in plants dif- 
fers enormously. Sometimes it is the 
merest suggestion of sweetness, almost 
unnoticeable; at other times it is 
plentiful enough for a child to pluck 
the flowers and suck them; while, 
again, several large drops may exude, 
as in the Crown Imperial lily. In some 
places there is aplant called melianthus, 
out of which honey literally pours like 
a little rain when it is shaken; and 
one of the orchids has two small horn- 
like spines from which honey constantly 
drips until the lower cup-like petal is 
filled, perhaps to the amount of several 
teaspoonfuls. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer ‘ee-keeping questions by mail. 


Feeding Sugar to Get Honoy 


Ifin your judgment it would pay to feed 
bees right along through the season all the 
sugar at 5 centsper pound that they will 
use to have them make honey to sell at 15 
cents per pound, will they neglect the fields 
to feed on the syrup ? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—It would be very unadvisable, 


unless you want to get Uncle Samuel after 
you. To feed sugar so as to sell the result- 
ing product as honey would be rank adul- 
teration, for the product would not be legal 
honey. Indeed, one should strive to avoid 
as muchas possible feeding sugar syrup for 
the use of bees, lest some of it should get 
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into the surplus. 


Wintering Out-of-Doors 


On account of my anpiary being some dis- 
tance from my cellar, [am thinking strongly 
of wintering outdoors My bottom-boards 
are the reversible with the deep side 2 
inches My hivesare 1o frame dovetailed. 

1. Should I use the deep side for winter ? 

2. How much of the entrance should be 
closed ? 

3 Would it be safe to wrap the hives with 
extra heavy tarred felt, with no other pro- 
tection ? 

4. If it will be necessary to put ashallow 
super on top to hold the packing. what are 
the different kinds of material that can be 
used ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS —1I. Yes, 

The equivalent of 2 or 3square inches 
will probably do well where you are, the 
latter for a very strong colony. 

3 Probably, but something depends upon 
the exposure of thesituation. If exposed 
to the full force of the winds, it will be hard 
to wrap the hive warm enough, but in a sit- 
uation well sheltered from the winds there 
will be little trouble. 

4. Any loose substance that will allow 
plenty of airto be contained in it without 
allowing the air to move freely, as dry 
leaves. chaff, planer shavings, etc. 


Temperature of Bee Cellar 
_ My cellar (28x30 feet) has a hot water boiler 
init. The temperature varies from 48 to 52 
degrees. Do you think I can winter a dozen 
colonies of bees in it successfully ? 
MINNESOTA. 
ANSWER —It ought to be a capital place. 
Without letting light into the cellar sou 
should keepit open enough to have theair 
always fresh, not cooling it below about 4s 
degrees. 


Shallow Extracting Supers 


I read in “‘ Langstroth on the Honey Bee.” 
that you use shallow extracting supers. Do 
you think bees will store more honey by 
their use? Have you tried the full depth 
Langstroth and shallow frames side 5 side? 

OWA. 


ANSWER.—To the first question I will say 
no; nothingina hive except its capacity for 
brood-rearing and storing can have any 
effect upon the amount of crop. The advan- 
tages of a hive lie principally in the manipu- 
lation that it permits. 

Tothe second question I will reply that 
we have tried full stories and shallow 








stories side by side, not singly or in scores 
but by the hundred. That is why we have 
changed to the shallow super. 

But an explanation is necessary. We use 
a larger hive than the regular Langstroth. 
Its frames (Quinby size) are 2% inches 
deeper than those of the Langstroth hive. 
When we used another story, the upper 
frames filled with honey were exceedingly 
heavy and difficult to handle. We also tried 
the Langstroth hive in the sameway. We 
had at one time 150 Langstroth hives on 
which we used both shallow and deep su- 
pers. We preferred the shallow supers. 
But our supers are not so shallow as those 
usually made. They are 6% inchess deep, 
so that the inside capacity of the shallow 
frames is about 538. We prefer them tothe 
full story supers for the following reasons: 

They are easierto handle. The weight of 
a story full of honey is only about two-thirds 
that of a deep story. We add stories as 
needed. 

The queens are less apt to move out ofa 
full size brood-chamber into a shallow story 
to breed than if it werea full story. We ex- 
plain this by the fact thata shallow story is 
more promptly occupied with honey thana 
deep one. 

If the weather is cool and thecrop slight, 
there is less loss of heatin a shallow upper 
story thanina deep one. For that reason 
the bees appear to occupy it more readily. 

With full upper stories, it has often hap- 
pened that the bees would move entirely 
from the lower tothe upper stories in the 
fall. This has never happened with a shal- 
low story. For the same reason they will 
put more pollen in a full upper story than 
in two or even three shallow ones. 

The shallow combs which we use are 
most easily uncapped with a single stroke 
of the knife. We have not yet seen full 
story combs that could be uncapped as 
promptly. 

We have used shallow story supers for 
about 45 years, Every season we are the 
more confirmed in our preference for them. 
The only argument against them is that they 
are not interchangeable with the brood- 
combs. 
in Common use.—EDITOR. 


Moth 


1. I had two weak colonies which I was 
going to unite, but found a weavy web on 












































A HIvE GOTTEN UP By FRANK L. ABBOTT 
1o-frame. 





He runs for comb honey exclusively. 





But neither are most of the supers 


the combs and in them were a hand‘ul of 
small worms. Those on the comb were 
about three to the inch in length, and nota 
live bee to be found and no honey. The 
wots resembled cut worms, 

2 What made the bees leave the hives ? 

3 Is that comb of any use to put in other 
hives ? 

4. How did the worm get in the hive with- 
out the bees destroying them? | 

5 Whichis the best way to winter bees 
outdoors ? MINNESO’A, 

ANSWERS.—1. [The worms were the larve 
of the bee-moth. 

2. It may be that they were queenless and 
dwindled away, 

3. Yes, unless too much of it is destroyed. 

4. Eggs were laid in the hive by the moth, 
and from these eggs worms hatched. 

5. The ways are numerous, the chief thing 
being that the bees should be protected 
from the severity of winter by being ina 
place sheltered from the wind and having 
something about the hives, if it be but corn- 
stalks. Some have an outer case, allowing 
a packing of leaves, planer shaving or other 
loose materiai about the hive to the extent 
of 3 or 4 inches, and 6 inches on top. 


How to Prepare a Swarm for Winter 


How should I care for a swarm of bees 
captured June 15? I did not know of the 
swarm until late in the evening, and they 
were put into an old-fashioned boux-hive 
with home-made frames and no foundation 
or combs to start with. There must have 
been at least 5 quarts of bees. | ; 

There is quite a litthe white clover in 
bloom. Would it be advisableto put the sec- 
tions inthe super and let the bees intoit 
this summer or keep them confined tothe 
body of the hive? I am more anxious to 
keep the swarm in_ condition to carry 
through the winter well than to have them 
store surplus honey this year. I have no 
other swarm, and know very little about 
handling them. ILLINOIS, 

ANSWER.—The season being so poor, it 
may be all you can ask the bees to do to fill 
their hive for winter, especially if the hive 
be pretty large. Still giving them surplus 
room will not belikely to intefere with their 
wintering, for they are likely to look out for 
themselves and fill their brood-chamber be- 
fore doing anything in a super. 


Sections from Foulbrood Colonies 


1. Is it safe to use section boxes over 
again with drawn comb and without comb 
that have been on colonies that had foul- 
~ does the bee-moth get a start? It 
seems to start after combs are taken off the 
hive. PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS,—1. I should not be afraid to use 
them in case of European foulbrood, but 
with American foulbrood there might be 
danger. 

2. The beginning is an egg laid by the bee- 
moth, and this hatches out into the larva, or 
**worm,” as it is commonly called, in which 
state it does its mischief in destroying 
honey combs, after which it changes into 
the moth. The trouble seems, as you think, 
to be worse off than on the hive, because off 
the hive there are no bees to protect the 
combs, although the eggs are generally laid 
on the combs while they are still in the care 
of the bees. It seems strange that the bees 
will allow the moths to lay their eggsin the 
hive, but they do. At least black bees do, 
although Italians seldom allow it. 


increasing —Requeening—Transferring 


1. [have two colonies of bees that I want 
to increase in the spring. Would it be best 
to leave all the honey tor them this winter ? 

2. | want to buy some queens inthe spring. 
How shall l arrange for them? 

How is the division-board used, are all 
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ther: cksleftin, and the board put in and 


the | s work on one side only? ; 
ieighbor hasa_ colony of bees in an 
old-t shioned gum. He wants to takethe 


hone: this fall and tells meI may have the 
bees. How shall I arrange for them, and 
wher would be the best time to move them ? 

s. | have two colonies of bees; one has 
swarmed fourtimes, while the other has not 
swariied atall. In the heat of the day they 
clustcr on the outside of the gum. What is 
the trouble, and why don’t they swarm ? 

6. l}oes the queen-trap work satisfactorily 
to save swarms, and how do you manage it? 
7. Should any of the drones be destroyed ? 


/ 


8. Is it necessary to feed bees during a 
drouth ? 

ANSWERS.—1. That depends upon how 
much they have. If you leave them 30 to 35 

ounds for winterthey will do just as well 
next spring as with double that amount. 

2. You can make arrangement with any of 
the men who advertise to sell queens by 
writing to them in advance and asking them 
to have queens ready at a given time, you to 
forward the money just before time to ship 
the queens, or before that time. 

3. Like enough what you havein mindisa 
dummy. Dummies are used a great deal; 
division-boards notso much. A dummy is 
made about as long and deep as a brood- 
frame, and may be any thickness from % 
inch to an inch. A dummy at the side of 
the hive makes it much easier to get out the 
frames. Lifting out the dummy gives room 
to get out the first frame more easily. If at 
any time you want to use less than the full 
number of frames ina hive, the frames are 
shoved to one side, and instead of leaving 
the frame next to the vacant space exposed, 
a dummy is placed next to it. 

A division-board is made longer and 
deeper than a dummy, so that it makes 
just a snugfit inthe hive. When only part 
of the frames are used in a hive, the divis- 
ion-board closes up warmer than a dummy. 


a) 


REPORTS AND 


No frames need be in the‘unoccupied part. 








4. You will drum out the bees into a hive 
or first into a convenient box and then put 
them intoa hive furnished with combs, and 
then split upthe old hive and take the 
honey. If you have no combs you can use 
comb foundation, but combs are better. Of 
course you will have to feed the bees, 
whether you have combs or foundation, but 
it will take less feeding if you have the 
combs. The best time is immediately after 
they stop gathering the fall flow, which may 
be at different times in different places, 
maybe the last of August,and maybe not 
until October. 

5. There may be notroubleat all; the bees 
merely being of such good character that 
they do not feel inclined to swarm. Other 
things being equal, bees that never want to 
swarm are a good deal more valuable than 
those which swarm four times, or even once. 

6. Under somecircumstances a queen-trap 
works very satisfactorily, as when there is 
no one on hand to watch for swarms and 
hive them. In that case the queen is caught 
inthe trap when the swarm issues, and in 
the evening or the next morning you can 
divide the bees, leaving on the old stand 
part of the bees and the queen ina new hive, 
and taking the rest of the brood and bees in 
the old hive to a new stand, 

7. Yes, itis a good plan to destroy all the 
drones except in one ortwoof the best colo- 
nies. Better than to destroy the flying 
drones, destroy the drone-brood in the hive, 
and still better not to allow drone-comb in 
the hive. 

8. No need to feed if there is plenty of 
honey in the hive, unless at a time when the 
queen ought to be laying the dearth con- 
tinues so long that thereis danger that the 
queen may stop laying. 


EXPERIENCES 














Hard Year on Bees 


This has beena hard year on the bees in 
this locality. No rain from the first of May 
tothe last of August. We only got a little 
surplus from fruit and black locust blos- 
soms. Since the late rains the fall flowers 
have come, and | think the bees will gather 
enough for winter. The price of sugar has 
gone up sol cannot afford to feed. 

Martinsville, Ind., Oct. 10. J. A. LEwIs. 





From a Deputy Inspector 


The bees had a good fall flow here, ard 
most of them will have enough to carry 
them through the winter. But as it is so 
latein the season some of the honey may 
not ripen and may sour and give them the 
diarrhea. 

[spent 26% days at inspection work, vis- 
ited 70 yards, examined 978 colonies. I found 
22 colonies diseased with American foul- 
brood, and 26 with European. I visited some 
places in which noinspector had ever come. 
‘They were glad to see me. I found in all 30 
colonies queenless. One Frenchman had5 
colonies queenless I showed him how to 
iusert in them combs of eggs and brood. Six 

weeks later he reported these to be among 
iis best colonies. JESSE H. ROBERTS. 

Watseka, IIl., Oct. 2. 





Satisfied With Short Crop 


I have so many reports of total failure that 
feel satisfied with my short crop, about 
(2,500 pounds, and the hives overfiowing for 
winter. Localities differ and methods also. 
I have for years wintered bees outside in 


various ways and some in cellars Now all 
my bees are wintered in cellars, specially 
prepared with 6-inch tile below frost line, 
as an inlet for fresh air, and one foot square 
outletin chimney. W ith this the tempera- 
ture is the same at all times, and so far less 
than one percent loss. Hatching bees in 
hives when taken out in aoting. 
. E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., Oct. 10 





Observations from a Northern Indiana 
Beekeeper 


October 17, Io12, | moved my bees from 
Noble county, in this State, to Huntington 
county,a distance of 36 miles, making the 
trip overland with a hayrack on acommon 
farm wagon without springs, and notwith- 
standing the fact that | had the covers off 
the hives and the entrances screened to ad- 
mit the air, the bees got quite excited, and 
when we got tothe end of the trip I found 
some of them in rather bad condition. One 
colony in particlar had a comb broken out 
from the frame, and the honey was runnin 
out of the entrance with seyeral hundred 
bees drowned inthe honey. Not wishing to 
disturb them any more than absolutely 
necessary, I placed a hive-body containing 
plenty of honey on a bottom-board and 
placed the hives containing the brood-nest 
immediately on top, and a chaff super on 
top of this 

The following winter proved to be an easy 
one for the bees, and I did not disturb them 
until March, to13. This being a nice bright 
day, I determined to see how they were get- 
ting along. 

The first one I examined was the one hav- 








ing the empty frame from which the comb 
had fallen, intending to remove the empty 
frame and replace with a full comb, but 
what was my surprise to find this colony 
good and strong and building new combin 
this empty frame, having it built out about 
two-thirds with nice worker comb. and the 
bees clustered in true comb building atti- 
tude. So I replaced the frame and left it 
after seeing that there was plenty of stores 
to run them through. 

I did not disturb them further until about 

Apri! 20, whenlI removed the chaff supers. 
By that time this colony had the empty 
frame filled with comb (all nice wor«er ex- 
cept a small patch in one lower corner, 
which was drone-comb), and it was partly 
filled with eggs and brood. This was a reve- 
lation to me, as I never knew that bees 
would or could build combin cold weather, 
but here was the evidence right before my 
eyes. 
In September last I wished to change one 
row of hives, and jn order to get it to suit 
my ideas it was necessary to move the ones 
at the west end a distance of about so feet. 
I did this one cool morning, and stopped the 
entrances so as to keep the bees in the hives 
intending to leave them thus all day, but 
along toward noon, when the sun had begun 
to get pretty hot, the bees begged so hard I 
opened the entrances and let them out, and 
how they did fly! Well, they circled around 
their previous location in perfect swarms; 
in fact, any one not familiar with the cir- 
cumstances would have declared a swarm 
was inthe air. Sometimes they would clus- 
ter ona block where the hives had been. 
These clusters sometimes being as large as 
my hand, and probably one or two inches in 
depth, Then these clusters would melt 
away only to form again near the same 
places. 

Along about 3 o'clock p.m. they began to 
seek the hives,and by dusk there were but 
few stragglers left. The next morning every 
thing seemed normalin and about the hives, 
but when the youngsters came out for their 
aight the same performance was enacted as 
the day before except there were not nearly 
so many bees in the flying throngs. This 
performance was kept up every nice day for 
about two weeks. Of course, with rapidly 
decreasing numbers, as along towards the 
last, there were only a few bees to be seen 
flying in the vicinity of the former location. 

Ido not know whether they found their 
way back to their own hives or not, but 
it seemed to me that certain colonies re- 
ceived more than their share, and of course 
at the expense of some others, However 
this may be, the colonies all seemed to be 
plenty strong to go into winter quarters. 

Recently while waiting for a train at a 
railroad junction, I got into conversation 
with an old gentleman whom I found to be 
interested in poultry, and asl ama poultry 

“crank” myself, and we were soon visiting 
like we had been om time friends. Finally, 
the conversation drifted to beekeeping, and 
he confided to me that he had a friend who 
actually makes money with his bees. “ But,”’ 
said he in an undertone, “he has a mean 
trick of sowing this bad weed, sweet clover 
along the roadsides for his bees to work on. 

I asked him if he did not think sweet clover 
might be a benefit to farmers in some wavs, 
but he did not see how it could be, and I did 
not try very hard to convince him, but I am 
thankful thatthe rising generations are be 
ing taught along these lines. 

Ubee, Ind E. H. Upson, 


{Mr. Upson is wrong in his supposition that 
it was the younger bees that were seeking 
the old location of the hives. It was rather 
the older ones. After bees have once gotten 
the location of their colony, they never stop 
to re-locate when going to the fields, but 
rush out to the harvest. Thus the bees 
rushed from the colonies in their new posi- 
tions and were unable to find their way 
back. They probably drifted promiscu 
ously into the hives toward nightfall, being 
attracted by the roar of the colonies 

It is wise when moving the location of 
bees, especially short distances, to leana 
board in front of the hiye or place some 
other obstacle there, so that the outgoing 
bees must of necessity notice and mark the 
change of location.—ED!TOR.] 


Toads Eating Bees 


I obtained a colony in a 1o-frame hive las 
spring, from a beekeeper in Vermont, and 
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BEE SHOP, HONFyY HowusE AND BEE CELLAR 18x30. 
WINTERS 200 COLONIES OF BEES IN THE CELLAR. 





MR. ABBOTT OF PALMS, MICH,, 














BEES ARE PROTECTED FROM NORTH WINDs BY A BIG BOARD WIND-BREAK.—APIARY 
OF M. M. HALE IN MISSISSIPPI 


was an extra large one and in fine condition 
at the beginning of the season. bout the 
last of June I noticed one day that the bees 
did not seem to be flying very much, so one 
afternoon about sundown I went out inthe 
yard to see what the trouble was, and I 
found a large toad seated near the entrance 
of the hive,and he was snappingin every 
bee that came from thehive. I tore upthe 
entrance board and underneath it I found 
two more toads, which were as fat as could 


€ . 

Iam taking the beekeening course here at 
the college. OMER B. WHITE 

Amherst, Mass., Sept. 22. 





Hail Caught Bees in Field 


I have been a beekeeper since 1887, but 
this summer I had an experience that I 
never had before, nor have | read of sucha 
one. On June 18, my colonies (114) were 
booming with bees. I never had more prom- 
is ;jng colonies than I had this spring, On 
th at day at about 1 o'clock there camea 
hail and rain storm so very sudden and so 
hard that itkept and killed the working bees 
right in the field among the yellow clover. 
The next day when I looked over my bees 
there were only a very few flying. and they 


gotso depleted that during the cool June 
nights, which we often have here, much of 
the brood chilled, which was a second loss. 
Two more of my neighbor beekeepers 
shared the same fate, Of course, we did 
not get much good of the first. and generally 
the best honey flow, for we hadno field bees. 
Ferron, Utah, JOHN ZWAHLEN. 





Twelve Pounds Per Colony 


We had another dry and extremely hot 
season; norain from the opening of spring 
until July; no white ciover. I secured about 
12 pounds of honey per colony from buck- 
brush and fall flowers. J. R. MARYE. 

Bunceton, Mo.. Oct. 3. 





Fair Crop in Montana 


We have had a fair crop of honey here 
this season. I have taken off_150 cases from 
23 colonies, spring count, and increased to 
46, besides 10 cases of sections that the bees 
didn’t cap over. This is a good bee country, 
no disease as yet The bees are still gath- 
ering nectar from alfalfa and sweet clover. 

A. P. SHERMAN. 

Forsyth, Mont., Sept, 28. 


Out-Apiary Bee Cellar With Bee 


louse 
Over It 
I am building another out-apiary bee -e} 
with bee house over it. can no — 


afford to be without the cellar during the 
summer as well as in winter. It saves me 
hired help, time. and honey pump. | 








only gotten 65 to 75 pounds of honey | ‘on 
ony so far, but many hives now have vang- 
stroth combs almost full of honey to : nove 
from above queen-excluders. 
Warm weather with plenty of rain. Ver 
prospects for 1015 five. E. FRAN 
; State Inspector of Apixries 
Platteville, Wis., Oct. 3. , 
——— = 
Sickness of M.E. Darby.—The con- 


genial Missouri State Inspector, M. E. 
Darby, has been sick with typhoid fever 
for upwards of two months and is just 
recovering. The good wishes of both 
Editor and subscribers go to him fora 
prompt convalescence. 

a ee 


Chicago - Northwestern Beekeepers’ 
Convention.—The 18th annual meeting 
of the Chicago-Northwestern Beekeep- 
ers’ Aassociation will be held at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Thurs- 
day and Friday, Dec. 17 and 18. An ex- 
tensive program has been arranged, 
and as several large beekeepers, such 
as N. E. France, E. S. Miller and others 
have signified their intention of being 
present, a good meeting 
The program follows: 


is assured, 


THURSDAY DEC. 17. 


9:00 A.M.—Social hour. 

Iv:00 A.M —President’s Address—C, F. Kan- 
nenberg. 

10:30 AM.—Reading of minutes and report 
of er epi tae oly S 

11:00A M.—American Beekeeping—Pastan 
Future—L. A. Aspinwall. _ . 

Crop reports. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1:00 P.M.—Shipping Bees North and South— 
H. C. Ahlers. 

2:00 P.M.—Country Wide Advertising to In- 
crease the Sale of Honey—G. E. Bacon. 

3.00 P.M —Report of Delegate to National 
Convention—E. J. Baxter. 

4:00 P.M.—Bee Cellar—E. S. Miller. 

Question Box. 

THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


‘Sweet Clover—Prof. J. G. Mosier—Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 18. 


9:00 A.M.—Social hour. 
10:00A.M.—The Price of Sugar and the 
Honey Market—F. C, Pellett. 
11:00A M_—The Foulbiood Problem—N. E, 
France. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1;00 P.M.—Relation of Bees to Horticulture 
—Prof, F. E. Millen, Assistant Professor of 
Agriculture. 

2:30 P.M.—Brood-Rearing for Crop Results 
—E. L. Hofman. - 

3:20 P.M —Comb Honey—Preparing for the 
Crop—A. L, Kildow. 

4:00 P M.— Beekeeping as a Business—E. H. 
Bruner. 


Lo +++ OHH FOF 4 +++ +++ 4+44++++44444++) 


BuLK ComMB HONEY FOR SALE—We have 
some very excellent horsemint honey, light 
amber incolor, put up in attractive styles. 
If you have never tried bulk comb either 
yourself or to sell, send for a trial shipment. 
You will be well pleased. Our prices are as 
follows, f. o. b. Goliad: 

6 lb. cans (10 to a Case) 10 cents a pound 
1olb.cans(6toacase)10 “ és 

60 lb. cans ( 2toacase) 9 

Freight rate to [llinois and common points 
in the same general territory, 1.03 per hun- 
dred pounds. Wealso handle pecans. 

Goliad Bee & Honey Co., Goliad, Tex. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 


RARER SR TIRANA NFAY SAYS AES FENFES SENSES EASE 


PuELps’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 
BEES AND QUEENS from my New perser 
iary ._H. M. Cook, . 
an Att 70 Cortland St., New York City. 


— 


For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal toany. 
Wm. S. Barnett, Barnetts, Virginia. 











PuRE TUNISIAN QUEENS, tested, $1.00; 2-Ib. 
bees with tested queen, $400. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Lenoel, Nabeul, Tunis. 








GOLDEN all-over Queene. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





UNTESTED Queens, 75c each; $7.50 per doz. 
Nuclei $1 25 per frame. Bees, $1.50 per pound. 
Full colonies, 8-frame, $6.50; 10-frame, $7.50. 

Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





QUEENS, improved Red Clover Italians, 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. Un- 
tested Queens, 75ceach; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





WE WI be in the field with good Italian 
Queens in June for $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. 
Two-frame nuclei in June without queen, 
$2.50; with queen, $1.00 extra. 

D. J Blocher, Pearl! City, Ill. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





PurE Golden Queens, the best that twelve 
years can produce. Untested, $1.50 each, 
Select tested, $3.00 each. Breeders, $5.00 to 
$s. Send for booklet on “Bees and Dis- 
easés.”’ Geo. M. Steele, 

30 South goth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April 1st. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, 95c each;6 to 12 or more, 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 65c. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and _ gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3 00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10 C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


PSO EN FEN FEN FET TENS 





re tel te el el ee el 


WANTED—NoO. 1 white comb honey. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, 
ees wax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Arat 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


and 





NuLL’s FAMous MELILOTUS HONEY, Io Ib. 
Dail prepaid any express office east of the 
ocky Mts., $1.50. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala. 





Comp HoNEY—No. 1 Choice and No. 2 Col- 
oOraco Standard Grades. Carload just in. 
State quantity wanted. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 





CALIFORNIA ORANGE BLOssom HONEY, 
extra fancy, atoc. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Sample free. James McKee, Riverside,Calif. 





FoR SALE—60,000 pounds light extracted 
honey, well ripened, mild flavor: two 60-Ib. 
cans tocase; 7%c per pound; 1o-case lots, 7c 

H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





LicgutT AMBER Honey 09 cts.alb. Califor- 
nia sage honey, 10 cts. alb.; two 60-lb. cans 
toacase. Sample of either, 10 cts, 

I. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York. 





EXTRACTED HONEY—Best Water White 
and nice Amber Alfalfa in 60-Ib., 30-lb., and 
smaller tins. State quantity you want. Spe- 
cial prices on ton lots or over. Several car- 
loads justin. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 





THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW is now owned 
and published by the honey producers 
themselves It is ¢he paper a// honey pro- 
ducers should support. Eight months' trial 
subscription, beginning with the May num- 
ber, for only soc. Sample copy free. Ad 
erase. The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, 
Mich. 





FoR SALE—Raspberry, Basswoood No 1 
white comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3 25: 24 
Danz, sec. to case,9 cases to carrier. Ex- 
tracted, 120-lb. cases at octs 

Wiley A. Latshaw, Clarion, Mich, 








SUPPLIES. 


SO NOT NET NET NT Na Ne? 


BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





BETTER HIVES FOR LEssS MONEY—Bee- 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 





ian bees. Writefor catalog. | 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY’s Canadian 


House. Dadant’s Foundation. 


c Poultry, Sup- 
plies, Seeds. 


Write for catalog. 
The Chas. E. Hopper Co., 
185 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
ORIGINAL and unique honey advertising 


post cards (photos). Write Dr. Bonney, 
Buck Grove, lowa, for samples. 





You have been thinking for some time 
you would like to become a National Bee- 
keepers’ Association member. Now is your 
time; a year’s dues to the National and 
eight months’ subscriptionto our own paper, 
the Beekeepers’ Review, beginning with the 
May number, both for only a dollar. Ad 
dress with remittance, The Beekeepers’ Re- 
view, Northstar. Mich. 





THE DEMAND for 1914 subscriptions has 
been beyond expectations,and we find our- 
selves short of January, 1014,numbers. We 
will pay 10 cents each for the first twelve of 
these sent in to us good shape, or will credit 
you two months on your present subscrip- 
tion, American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Ill. 








POULTRY 





For SALE— Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eggs for hatching, pure bloods; $1.00 per 15 or 
$5.00 per hundred. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


7 


W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


Fel ak ta te ia i eh i hha iin ti 





For SALE—1000 colonies of bees in 10 api- 
aries. Located in Imperial Valley where 
crop failure is unknown. Owner started 
without capital less than five years ago. Is 
now retiring from active business. Profits 
for five years have averaged more than too 
percent annually. 

j. Edgar Ross, Brawley, Calif. 














WANTED 


SNF NF LES ERIS EOI ROI NOI IONS UNS Me 


WANTED—From 4000 Ibs. to carload of 
comb and extracted. Iowa, Wisconsin or 
Michigan honey. Quote me prices. 

W. H. Hyde, New Canton, Ill. 





SITUATIONS. 


Some PRs Nenana Tet ee E PNET N SNS Nel Mel Mal Mel MEPS NSN” 


HELP WANTED—We desire an experienced 
apiarist torun from one to three hundred 
colonies of bees for three years on .hares 
for one-half crop and increase. State age, 
nationality, and former experience in first 
letter. Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Cal. 





P-O-R-T-E-R 


TRADE MARK PORTER REGISTERED 


BEE-ESCAPE 


For getting bees out of the super auto- 
maticaily before removal from the hive. 

it is a combination of speed, safety and 
Satisfaction that saves honey, time and 
money for the user. Asa labor-saving de- 
vice it has nosuperior. Avoids “‘ breaking 
the back’’ in shaking heavy supers to get 
the bees out. 

Leading beekeepers the world over use 
these Escapes nd give them their unquali- 
fied endorsement. 











PATENTED 





Double escape. tacn, Z2vuc; per doz., $2.25 


All Porter Escapes fit the same size 
opening in Escape-board. 

For sale everywhere by dealers in Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. 

If you have no dealer, order from fac- 
tory, with full instructions. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Manufacturers 
Lewistown, lilinois, U. S. A. 


A NICE GIFT FOR WIFE, 
MOTHER, SISTER 


Weare fortunate in be- 
ing able to offer to our 
readers a real practical 
egg beater, cream whipper, 
etc. Itis called the “ Rob- 
erts Lightning Mixer.” 
From the experience or 
users here, it well deserves 
its name. It is easy to 
Clean, Hard to damage, 
and a Pleasure to Work. 


The spiral perforated 
dasher whirling in every 
direction, aerates, stirs 
and lightens, and at the 
same time it completely 
and thoroughly mixes every 
particle. 

We recommend it to our 
readers as being well 
worth the money. 


Sold in pint size. We can 
send them, postpaid, from 
the factory in Massachu- 
setts for so cents. 


Address all orders to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 
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CHICAGO, Oct. 17.—The firm feeling noted 
last month in comb honey continues, and 
17c per pound is obtainable for white clover 
and linden comb where the wood attached 
to the comb is allowed for. Thereis no sur- 
plus of off grades, and the market is taking 
practically all that comes with prices rang- 
ing from 1@3c per pound less according to 
kind and condition. This includes the am- 
ber grades as well as buckwheat. Extracted 
white grades of clover and linden, including 
water-white sage, sells at from 9o@1oc with 
other white honey very slow of sale at a 
range of from 7@8c per pound. Ambers range 
from 6@8c per pound, according to what gath- 
ered from the quality thereof. Beeswax is 
steady at from 33@35c. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 17.—The demand for 
extracted honey is good. The demand for 
comb is hardly satisfactory. We quote 
choice comb $4 00 per case; white clover and 
sage extracted at9%@ro%c. We are offering 
for beeswax 31c cash, 33c in trade. 

WALTER S POUDER. 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 17.—The honey and 
beeswax market is considerably easier than 
it was at last writing. Honey can be bought 
in carload lots f.o. common shipping 
point about as as follows: Alfalfa, light am- 
ber, 4%@14c; sage, light amber. 44@sc; sage, 
water white,7%4@7%c. Choice yellow bees- 
wax, 31c per pound, 

These are the prices at which shippers 
like ourselves are willing to sell at the pres- 
ent moment. The supply is still largely in 
excess of the demand, and business is rather 
quiet. HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 13.—The supply of 
both comb and extracted honey is liberal 
andthe demand fair. We quote as follows: 
No. « white comb, 24 section cases, $3.10 to 
$3.25; No. 2, $2.75 to $3.00. No.1 amber, $3.00; 
No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75, Chunk honey, 60-lb. cans, 
ioc. White extracted. 8@8%c; amber, 7@7%c; 
dark,sc. Beeswax, 25@28c, 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 
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CINCINNATI, Oct. 18.—There is very littl. 
demand for honey at the present time 
However, we are selling our comb honey 
from $3.00 to $4.00 per case, according to the 
quality and who is buying it. Our extracted 
honey, for the best white 7%@1oc in crates 
of 2-60 pound cans; for amber extracted 
from s@7%c. For choice bright yellow bees- 
wax we are paying 30c a pound delivered 
here. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


BOSTON, Oct. 17.—No. 1 and fancy new 
white comb, 16@17c per pound. Fancy white 
extracted in 60-pound cans. 11c per pound. 
Beeswax, 30. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


DENVER, Oct.15.—We have no more old 
stock of comb honey to offer. We are sell- 
ing extracted in a jobbing way at the follow- 
ing prices: White extracted, 8c; light am- 
ber, 7c. We pay 32c per pound in cash and 
43c in trade for clean yellow beeswax deliv- 
ered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass’N. 

Frank Rauchfuss, J/gr. 


NEw YORK, Oct. 17.—Owing to the short 
crop in comb honey in the eastern States, 
receipts thus far have been rather light, but 
on the other hand the demand is not upto 
former years Some far western honey is 
coming into our market and is selling at 
around 14@16c, according to quality, dark 
and lower grades at from 10@izc. 

There is not much extracted honey in 
white clover or linden. but quantities of 
California and western are arriving to offset 
the shortage here. We quote: White. 8%@oc, 
light amber, 7@8c; lower grades, 6@7c, all 
according to quality. Large quantities of 
West India honey are arriving right along, 
and take the place of domestic honey in a 
good many instances on account of the low 
price. We would advise our southern ship- 
pers not to make any shipments at all until 
they correspond with us first. 

Beeswax has been declining right along, 
and we quote domestic at from 28@30c per 
pound for choice quality, and foreign, prin- 
cipally West India at from 25@27c per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 








STEVENS 
Repeating Shotguns 


The Stevens Hammerless 


costs no more than some hammer guns. 





it has the celebrated 
STEVENS RECOIL UNLOCK 
providing safety against 
** hang-fires.”’ 


HAMMERLESS 
SOLID BREECH 
Easy Take-Down 


12 or 20 Gauge 


EVERY GUN 
GUARANTEED 


fh J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
i), P. 0. Box 5006 
Mi Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








North Yakima, 
WwW 


FREEMAN’S FARMER 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want adescriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest 

Send One dollar during October, November 
or December, andthe magazine will be sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 








WHITE SWEET CLOVER SEED 
10,000 pounds unhulled at tzc per pound. 
Hulled, cleaned, 20c per pound f. o. b. Cow- 
ley. Sacks extra at 25c. Immediate ship- 
ment. B. F. Smith, Cowley, Wyo. 





BFES WANTED—Hives must have honey 
for winter—$1.20 to $2 00 each. State fuil par- 
ticulars. Friedel, Grand and Barnett Sts. 

Rahway, N. J. 





A Good Italian Queen 


Gentlemen :—I wish to let you know 
that I received the queens the day be- 
fore your letter. They were very 
promptand much earlier than expected. 
They arrived all right, and were suc- 
cessfully introduced, but under the 
most trying circumstances I ever saw. 
The bees were extremely cross, so that 
it was almost impossible to work with 
them. I think it due mostly to very 
little nectar coming in; besides the 
brood being nearly all hatched, they 
were queenless quite a while. I ex- 








amined them a few days ago and found 
they were all accepted. 

Enclosed you will find a kodak view 
of myself and seven cases of honey 
produced (168 sections) by one of your 
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Italian queens which I got the year 
before. Several of the other Italian 
queens averaged over 100 pounds per 
colony, which, I think, pretty good for 
such a dry year as we had last year. 
Very little honey will be produced in 
this locality, but the young clover 
plants are abundant, and the outlook is 
good for next year. D. H. Horrmay. 
Walnut, IIl., June 22. 


BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 











First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictly in advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at £1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C.C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good. live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature's 

ay. A good authority says: “‘Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, % 
Cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour: 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
ecription at $1.00. 
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Our Special Big Four Magazine Offer! 
Woman’s World—Household-People’s 
Popular Monthly-Farm Life 


; A special arrangement secured by the American Bee Journal, enables us to offer to our subscribers for a limited 
time only the American Bee Journal for one year with a full year’s subscription to all four of the above high-grade publi- 


cations, at the special price of $1.30. 


Four Big Magazines and American Bee Journal All 
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WOMAN'S WORLD has more subscrib- 
ers than any other magazine published, over 
two million a month. Its articles, its stories, 
its illustrations, arethe bestthat money can 
buy. Itis a magazine to be compared with 
any home magazine in the country, regard- 
less of price, without fear of contradiction 
of any claims we makefor it. its stories are 
by authors known the world over. 





This offer supplies you with a Magazine of the best qualily, giving you a 








FARM LIFE is a publication adapted to 
the everyday life of the farm folks, brimfull 
of things that help to make the farm life 
Special arti- 
cles by authorities on all subjects of inter- 


more cheerful and homelike. 


est to the up-to-date farmer. 


year’s supply of good liferature at a saving of one-half cost 
Thisis the best and biggest combination clubbing offer ever presented to the 


public 


Five for $1.30 
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THE PEOPLE'S 
POPULAR MCNTHLY 














PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLy 
is one of the greatest popular fiction 
and home magazines published. Con. 
tains complete stories each issue. 











The pubisher of the American Bee Journal is glad to announce to his sub- 


scribers the completion of this splendid arrangement, whereby he can offer such an 
excellent list of publications in connection with a year’s subscription to the American 


Bee Journal at the remarkable price of $1.30 for all five. This offer is good for a short 


time only, and may be increased at any time. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 





THE HOUSEHOLD — A favorite 
magazine ina million homes Every 
issue has many interesting featu res. 








THE CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 


Ideas on Christmas giving are rapidly 
changing among the sensible. Those 
who think as they give are looking for 
a year-around service as the important 
thing. 

In a week of shopping, with all its 
strain, you will not find a better gift 
than a_ year’s subscription to The 
Youth’s Companion. It offers its ser- 
vice, its clean entertainment, its fine 
suggestiveness week after week; and 
the end of the year, which finds many 
a gift in the attic, dust-covered and 
forgotten, brings The Companion again 
— all the charm of last Christmas- 
tide. 


No American monthly at any price 
offers the same amount of reading, 
and none can offer better quality. Less 
than four cents a week provides this 
best of Christmas gifts—$2.00 a year. 
If you subscribe now, all the remaining 
issues of the year will be sent free, and 
The Companion Home Calendar. A 
copy of the Calendar is also sent to 
those who make a gift subscription. 
Send for sample copies, and the Fore- 
cast for 1915. 


THE-YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


move. 22 Cal. HUNTING RIFLE poe 


AREAL GUN. Take-Down 
pattern, with latest improve- 
ments, walnutstock and grip. Shoots 
accurately 22 long or short cartridges. Handsom 
_——. —— w : bm J rome nameandaddress™ _ 
rT my easy plan of securing this fine rifle Abselutely Free express 
repaid, Write today. D, W. BEACH, /Box gg» Spencer, ind. 





Bee-Supplies 


LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
We know we can satisfy you on quality. 
Write for catalog. 


c.cC.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo 
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SYRACUSE 


CHICAGO 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


BALTIMORE 
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CANONSBURG 


HONEY CANS 


All Styles—All Sizes 

Friction Top 
Boxed Square Cans 
60-Pound Shipping Cans 


HONEY PAILS 


2201 South Halsted St., Chicago 
616 W. 43d Street, New York City 








CLOSING OUT SALE 


—OF— 
BEE BOOKS, VEILS AND SMOKERS 


I have some of the following that I would like to close out at once, and on 


which I make reduced prices, all postpaid: 
(Latest edition, $1.20) 


** Langstroth on the Honey- Bee” 

“Songs of Beedom” (10 bee- -songs—25c) 
‘“* Honey-Money Stories” (25c) 
““Pearce’s Method of Beekeeping” 

Hand’s 

Wilder's sree Bee-Culture” 

Muth Bee-Veil (75c) 

Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker ($1.00) 


(Soc) 


(Soc) 


Or al/ the above in one order to one address for only $3.00. 


price of the bunch is $4.95.) Address, 
GEORGE W. 


YORK, 


‘Beekeeping by 20th Century Methods” 


(The retail 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO 








We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 
Our Prices will make you smile. We want 


to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE 


Ag for it. 
H. S. Duby. St. Anne, tt carries a full 
line of Our ‘oods, and sells them at our 


regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 





MR. BEEKEEPER : —Send us 


alist of goods you want for our fall dis- 
count. Wecan save you money. Also 
prices on our best roofing. This is the 
time to buy. Catalog free. 


H. $. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Illinois 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS ¢2".52°° 
honey and 
get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition, Send for 
new catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Asseciation 
Denver, Colorado 
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‘WHLaws: 


Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings WLaws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


PRICES: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 





For 10 


FLORIDA cai: 


Two months trial subscription to Florida's only Agricultural 
weekly. Tells facts. Answers questions about soils and crops 
Address FLORIDA GROWER, Box A, Tampa, Florida. 





CASH PAID FOR HONEY 


Weare constantly in receipt of inquiries 
for prices on honey. When you are ready 


‘to market your honey, you will find an army 


of purchasers ready to buy it by advertis- 
ing your productin the Woman's National 
Weekly, which reaches 200,000 homes every 
week. Write for our Special Classified rate 
and freesample copy. Dept. OC, Woman’s 
National Weekly, University City, St Louis. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield, Wis. 








EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


30 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 
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| Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 


It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 
Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 


DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 
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Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 
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PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your ccrrespondence. 


Guarantee— All goods guaranteed 
perfect in workmanship and material 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 


WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 
— we 
Beeswax 
Will pay full market value. Write us 
when you have any to dispose of 


Hildreth & Segelken 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 


BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Such as Winter-cases, Sections, brood- 
frames of every description, Section hold- 
ders, Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 
les, Smokers, etc. 

Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
R.3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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EASTERN 
Beekeepers 


If you are in need of shipping cases, 
cartons, honey jars, or anything in , 
the supply line, let us quote you on 
them. No. 25 jars with bronze cap, 
$4.60 a gross, Five gross, $4.30 a gross. 
Untested Italians queens, $1.00. 


i. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 


MAA 4448 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 


During this month we shall double our usual efforts in points of delivery and service. We carry 
nothing but the Root make, which ensures the best quality of every thing. We sell at factory prices, there- 
by ensuring a uniform rate to every one. The saving on transportation charges from Cincinnati to points 
south of us will mean quite an item to beekeepers in this territory. We are so located that we can make 
immediate shipment of any order the day it is received. 


New 64-Page Catalog 


Our new 1914 catalog contains double the pages of former editions, and requires extra postage. It is 
filled from cover to to cover with complete lists of goods in every line to meet every requirement of bee- 
keepers. If you haven’t received a copy when you read this, be sure to ask for one. It will save you money. 


New Features for 1914 


Few radical changes have been made this season. It should be noted, however, that we will send out 
with regular hives, unless otherwise ordered, the metal telescopic or R cover with super cover underneath. 
The side rail for the bottom-board will be extra lengthso as to overcome the difficulty experienced by some 
last season. Improvements have been made in extractors. We shall carry a very heavy stock so orders 
may be filled with our usual promptness. Write us your needs. Early-order discount this month 2 percent. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 2146 Central Avenue, OHIO 
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A LETTER IN ‘“‘ JAPANESE-ENGLISH” AS IT CAME TO US 


MINO, JAPAN, AUG. 31, 1913. 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, IIl., U.S. A. 

Gentlemen: —Widely is known the matchlessly excellent quality of your 
foundation. This can amply betestified by the various experiments I. 
have made in the course of this year, and also by the many testimonials of 
those who having been supplied with the same by my apiary, have already 
made experiments upon it. 

It is indeed an Ideal Foundation, and this cannot be blamed of an ex- 
aggeration when I takeinto consideration the astounding rapidity with 
which bee combs are built out of it. 

Hoping your further success, I remain, Sirs, 
Truly Yours, K. MIDZUNO. 


Comb Foundation, Bee-Supplies, Honey, Beeswax, Sweet- 
Clover Seed, etc. Old Combs, Cappings or Slum- 
gum rendered into Beeswax on shares and 
Beeswax worked into Foundation 
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